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Biographical Account of the Negro An- 
gelo Solimann. 


ated from * Literature des Negres,”” 

by M, Gregoire. (p. 180.) Paris, 1808.] 
ryxBOUGH ~ Angelo Solimapn 
} never published any thing,* he 
merits one of the chief places among 
Necroes distinguished by a high de- 

ree of cultivation, and  <extensive 
Leiiliden and still more, by moral 
exce 'fence. 

He was the son of an Afmean prinee, 
the sovereign of Gangustlang, and his 
family name Magm-kamort..., Besides 
the little. Mmadi-Maké, (which was 
eres name in his own fh 

is ts bad a younger child, a 
Fo He ak to Sidede with 
what deference his father was treated, 
being surrounded by a great number 
of servants. Like all the children of 
princes in that country, he had 
characters imprinted on each thigh, 
and long did he indulge the hope. 
that he should be known. by those 
characters and discovered to his pa- 
rents.’ ‘The recollections of childhood, 
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* Its my duty publicly to mention the 
Bames of those to whom I owe the bidgra- 
phy of this estimable African, who was first 
mentioned to me by Dr. Gell. n the 
application of my countrymen of Heutefort, 
attached here t6' the foreign relations, and 
Dodien, ftstsecretary tothe Freneh legatiou 
in Austria, great zeal was disceveréd to sa- 
tisfy my curiosity. Two respectable ladies 
of Vienna, Madame de Stéef and Madaine 
& Picler, paid the greatest attention to it, 
sarefully collecting the accounts furnished 


by the friends of the deceased Angelo... 


From these materials this interesting 
; anetys has been compiled.: In. the 
translation it loses mich elegance 

of style; for Madame de Picler, who 
ittup in German, possessed the fare 

t of writing equally well iu prose and 
verse. “T have great pleasure in expressing 


rb obliging persdns my just grati- 
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especially of his first attempts to draw 
the bow, in which he surpassed. his 
companions, the remembrance of the 
simple manners, and the fine sky of 
his country often | produced in his 
mind a pensive pleasure, even to oldaive. 
Hie could never ‘sing his country's 
songs, which ‘his excellent memory 
had retained, without being deeply ai- 
fected. ane 

It appears, from the recollections of 
Angelo, that his nation had then at- 
tained to some degree of civilization. 
His fatlrer possessed: many elephants, 
and even’ horses, which are rare in 
those countries. Money was wun- 
known, but the commerce of ex- 
change was regularly conducted, and 
they had sales by auction. ‘They wor- 
shipped the stars, and practised cir- 
cumeision. Two families of whites 
resided in the country. 

Authors who have published their 
travels mention perpetual wars among 
the nations of! Africa, of which ‘the 
objects are revenge, plunder, or the 
most’ shameful species of avarice, the 
conqueror haling his'prisoners to the 
nearest market, to éell them to the 
whites. A war'of this kind, ayainst 
the people of Madi Maké, broke’ out 
so unexpectedly that his father had 
no suspicion of danger. The child, at 
the age of séven years, one day, stand- 
ing by the side of his mother, who was 
suckling his sister, ‘they suddenly per- 
ceived the clash of arms and hurlin 
of arréws. ‘he grandfather of Mmadt 
Moaké, seized with'tarror; rushed into 
the House crying ovit the enemy js at 
hand. Fatuma started up aldrned, 
the father seized his arms, and ‘the 
little boy, terrified; fled with the swift- 
ness of an arrow. His mother called 
to him loudly, where ate. you going 
Mmeadi Make. ? The child answered, 
there where God wills. In advanecd 
age he often reflected on the important 
meaning of those words. . Having fled 
from the houve he looked back and saw 
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his mother, and many of his father’s 
people, fall under the blows of the 
enemy. With another boy he crept 
under a tree, terrified and covering his 
ewes with his hands. ‘The tumult 
increased, the encinv who already as- 
sumed the vict ry, seized and held 
~ Tum upin token of triumph. At this 
sight the countrymen of Winadi Mak? 
made a last efiort and rablicd to recover 
the son of their king. ‘The combat 
was renewed around the child. In the 
end the enemies remained cougucrors, 
and he became wnquestvnably their 
prey. His master exchanged hin with 
another Negro, for a fine horse, and 
the child was conveved to the place of 
embarkation. Lhe there found. many 
of his countrymen, all, like hiniself, 
prisoners, and condemned to slavery. 
Chey recognised him with unavailing 
sorrow, but were even forbidden to 
speak to him. 

The prisoners, baving been thus 
conveved in small beats to the sea, 
Mmadi Maké saw with astonishment 
large floating heuses, into one of which 
he entered and found a third master. 
He conjectured that this was a Spanish 
vessel. After escaping a tempest, they 
came on shore, and his master pro- 
mised to conduet hitn to his mother. 
This delightful hepe soon vanished, 
ov} finding, instead of his mother, his 
master's wile, who received hint aflec- 
tioately and treated him with much 
kindnessss The husband gave hiin 
the name of Andre, and emplos ed 
hun to lead the camels w pasture and 
tuke charge of them. 

‘bhe master’s country is unknown 
or how long the Loy renmined with 
hin. Auvgelo has been dead twelve 
years, and this aceount has been lately 
collected from the information of his 
friends. Jtis only known that after 
a considerable time his master pro- 

vosed taking hint to a country A et 
bis condition would be Wnproved. 
Mmadi Mahé was well pleased, but 
his mzustress parted from him with re- 
ret. They embarked and arrived at 
Messina, Ile was brought wo the 
house of a ricu lady who was expect- 
twa bun. She treated him with much 
kindness, had him instructed in the 
language of the country which he 
easily acquired, Mis affability con- 
culiated the affection of the numerous 
domestics, among whom he distin- 
guished a Negress, named Angehna, 
fur her gentleness and kind attentions. 











He fell damgeronsly iT, tlie nvarehio- 
ness, hits mistress, fi it for Titian al? the 
anxiety of a mother, so that she sx 
up with him a part of every night 
‘The most skilful plysicians were call. 
edin. His bed was surrounded by 
crowd of persons who waited hk 
orders. The marchioness had long 
wished that he night be baptized. 
Afier repeated refusal., one day during 
his convalescence he lumself request. 
ed baptiain, when bis nvistress, hyghly 
gratified, ordered the must magnificent 
preparations. ln a saloon, a richly 
embrowered canopy was suspenddd, 
over a bed of state. “Al the family 
and friends of the house were present, 
Minadi Maké reclining on this bed, 
was consulted on the uame he would 
have. From gratitude and friend. 
ship to the Negress clngelina he 
wished to be called Angclo. His wish 
was gratified aud for a family name 
he had Solimann. He annually cele- 
brated the 11th of September, the day 
of his entrance into Christianity, with 
the same pious feelings as if it bad 
been the anniversary ot his birth. 
His good conduct, complaisante, 
and excellent understanding, endeared 
him to all. The Prince Lobkewitz, 
then the imperial general in Sied\, 
frequented the house where this cluid 
lived, of whom he became. so fond 
that he requested him of the marchi- 
ones. From her regard tor Angelo, 
she reluctantly yielded to eonsiden- 
tions of interest and prudence, whieli 
determined her to make that presto! 
to the general. Many tears were 
shed by her on parting with the lint: 
Negro, who entered with regret 
into the service of 3 new master. 
The functions of the prince were 
incompatible with a Jong residence 
that country. He loved A: ely, be! 
his manner of life, and perhaps} 
spirit of the times, induced baa” 
attend very little to his educa 
Angelo became wild and cliolen: 
He passed his days in idleness 4° 
childish sports. An old howsester 
ard of the prince, perceieug 
good disposition and other excelles! 
qualities, notwithstanding his - m 
provided him a tutor, une ‘ 
Angelo learned, in the space es 
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Thus Angelo grew up in the prince's 
fuvily. He accompamed him tn all 
his travels, partaking with him the 
erils of war. He fought by the side 
of his master, whora once when 
wounded, he bere on his shoulders 
out of the field of battile. Angelo 
distinguished himself en these occa 
sions, not ouly asa servant and faith- 
fal friend, but likewise as an tntrepid 
warrior and an experienced officer, es 

jally in tactics, though he never ob- 
tained any military promotion. Mar- 
shal Lascy, who valued him highly, 

ronounced in the presence of a ium- 

t of officers the most honourable 
evlegium on his bravery, made him a 
present of a superb Turkish sabre, and 
offered him the command of a compa- 
ny, Which he refused. 

His master died, bequeathing 
Anglo to Prince Wenceslaus de 
Lichtenstein, whe had long desired 

to have him = We however inquired 
ifhe were satisfied and would willingly 
live with him. Angelo gave "hi 
word and made the necessary /prepara- 
tions for his new situation. In the 
interval the Emperor Francis 1. made 
him the same offer, with very flatter- 
ing conditions. But the word of 
Angelo was sacred. Tle remained 
with the Prince of Lichtenstein. 
Here, as with General Lobkowitz. 
he became the guardian genius of 
te unfortunate. He couveyed to th 
rw the cases of those who sought 
1i8 bounty. His pockets were alw.vs 
full of memorials and petitions. Indis- 
posed to ask for any thing, on his own 
aceount, he could, with more hope of 
sucess, pursue his applications for 
others. 

Angelo accompanied his master in 
his. travels, and was at ¥rancfort, 
during the coronation of the Emperor 
Joseph as the King of the Romans 
'n 1764.) One day, by the. persua- 
sion of his prince he tried his fortune in 
@ faro bank and gained twenty thou- 
‘and florins. He offered to ‘his op- 
“nent to try another game, by which 
wine yenty thousand florins more. 
contend un one offer more, Angelo 
the Toes to pele a the game so thrat 
delieat r regained that fastsum. ‘This 
le conduct on the part of An- 

Pigg Se much admired, and gained 
reel, Ryapumerous expressions of es- 
tine’ te accidental favours of for- 
did not beguile him. On the 
an afy, aware of her caprices, he. 

*r again hazarded any considerable 
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sum. He amused himself with 
chess, and had the reputation of being 
an adept. 

Atthe age of . . . . . he married a 
widow, Madame de Christiani, whose 
maiden name was Kellerman, of a 
Belgic family. ‘The prinee was not 
informed of the marriage. Angelo 
might have reasons tor concealing ét. 
A subsequent event justified his silence, 
The Emperor Joseph Il. who took a 
lively imterest in all that concerned 
Angelo, distinguishing him so as to 
take his arm in the public walks, dis- 
covered one day, without being aware 
of the consequences, Angelo’s secret 
to the Prince of Lichtenstein. He 
sent for him and questioned him. 
Angelo avowed his) marriage. The 
riuece informed him that he should 
banish him from his house and erase 
his name from his wil He had 
designed for him diamonds of con- 
siderable value, which Angelo used 
to wear when on gofe days he attended 
his master. 

Angelo, who had so often inter- 
ceded for others, said nothing for him- 
self. He left the palace to inhabit in 
a distant suburb, a small house, which 
he had purchased for the accomoda- 
tion of his wife. He lived with her 
in that retreat, enjoying domestic 
happiness. The careful education of 
his only daughter, Madam the Baron- 
ese of Heuchtersleben, who is dead, 
the culture of his garden, the society 
of some enlightened and virtnous men, 
such were his amusements and occu- 
pations, 

About two years after the death of 
Prince Wenceslans de Lichtenstein, 
his nephew and heir, Prince Francis, 
perecived Angelo in the street. He 
stopped his carriage, took him into it, 
and told him that, fully convinced of 
his innocence, he was determined to 
inake-reparation for his uncle's injus- 
tice. He then assigned to Angelo an 
income to be paid, in case of his 
death, as an annual pension to Madam 
Solimann. All that the wet 
required of Angelo was that he should 
syperintend the education of his son, 
Louis de Lichtenstein. 

“Angelo punctually performed the 
duties of ehiet new employment, and 
everv day attended the prince, 10° 


' watch over the papil entrusted to his 


care. The prince observing that the 
distance was trotiblesome to Angela, 


ally in bad weather, offered him 
oe Memes. Thus Angelo was fixed 
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a second time in the palace Lichten- 
stein. But he brought his family with 
him and lived as retired as before in 
the society of a few friends and learned 
men, and devoted to polite literature, 
which he cultivated with ardour. 
His favourite study was history, being 
much assisted by his excellent me- 
mory. He could cite the names of 
eminent persons with the years of 
their birth, and the dates of all con- 
siderable events. 

His wife, whose health had been 
long declining, survived a few years by 
the tender attentions of a husband 
who procured for her all the succours 
ofart, but at length she sunk under 
her disease. From that time Angelo 
altered the arrangements of his famuy. 
He no longer invited friends to his 
table, and drank nothing but water, 
to give an example to his daughter, 
whose finished 2 lh was entirel 
his work, Perhaps also he hin ot 
by rigid economy, to secure a fortune 
for his only child. 

Angelo still performed many jour. 
nies, in advanced age, either on his 
own business or that of others, esteem- 
ed and beloved every where. Acts of 
courtesy and benefits which he bestow- 
ed are still recollected in these already 
distant umes. His concerns having 
led him to Milan, the late Archduke 
Ferdinand, who was the governor, 
paid him the most {riendly attentions. 

He enjoyed to the close of life a 
robust constitution, His exterior dis- 
covered scarcely any symptoms of old 
age, which occasioned mistakes and 
friendly disputes; for often persons 
who had nat seen him for twenty or 
thirty years have taken him for his 
own son and addressed him ac- 
cordingly. 

Struck with apoplexy in the street, 
at the age of seventy-five, assistance 
was procured for him, but in rain. 
He died November 21, 176, re- 
gretted by all his friends, who could 
not recollect him without being affect- 
ed even to tears. The esteem of all 
the worthy followed him to the tomb. 

Angelo was of middle stature and 
well proportioned. ‘The regularity of 
his features and the nobleness of his 
figure, formed by their beauty, a cop- 
trast to the uniavourable ideas com- 
monly entertained of Negro hysiog- 
nomy. An extraordinary foodies in 
all bodily exercises gave to his motions 
an air of grace and agility. ‘To all the 


delicacy of taste uniting a sound judg. 
ment, formed by extended and solid 
attainments, he possessed six lan. 
guages, the Italian, the French, the 
German, the Latin, the Bohemian, 
the English, and spoke the three first 
with fluency and correctness. 

Like all his countrymen, he was 
born with an impetuous temper. His 
unalterable serenity and _ gentleness 
were consequently so much more laud. 
able, as the fruit of difficult combats 
and many victories gained over him. 
self. There never escaped him, even 
when irritated, any improper expres. 
sion. Angelo was pious, without 
being superstitious. He punctually 
observed all the precepts of religion, 
and did not judge it below hita to give 
an example to his family. His word, 
his resolution taken on mature reflec. 
tion were immutable, and nothing 
could turn him from his purpose. He 
always used the dress of. his country. 
It was a habit very simple, aficr the 
Turkish fashion, and generally ofa daz- 
zling whiteness which set off the black 
and shining colour of his skin. His 
portrait, which has been engraved at 
Augsburg, is in the gallery of Lich- 


tensteln. ‘ 
N. L. T. 


Aéstract of the History of Dr. W “illiams's 
Trust. [Appendix to the Account 
of his Life. Mon, Repos. X. 201.] 
By the Rev. Thoinas Morgan, Li- 
brarian. 

Vy HEN Dr. Williams’s will came 

to be examined by his trustees, 

it was found to be dated June 20, 

1711. Since that time he had pur 

chased several estates, which by 4 

codicil with his signature, dated Aw 

gust 22, 171%, he appointed to be 
applied to the same uses with those 
formerly devised by him. The exe- 
cution of this codicil, however, was 
not attested by any witnesses, on 
which account the estates mention 

init became the legal property of the 
testator's heir at law, his sister, Mrs. 

Roberts, of Wrexham. Of this Cif 

cumstance Mrs. Roberts, in the 

instance, declared herself not desirous 
of taking any advantage, but, on the 
contrary, stated that she was re 
mined, on certain conditions to whic 
the trustees agreed, to her 

brother's charitable design, so far 4 

lay in her power. Relying on this 


declatation, the trustees gave 
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ifthe ration of the deeds neces- 
ureto be executed by her: but-in the 
wean time the Iadv had changed her 
atentions, and insisted upon having 
dhe estates at her own disposal, or 
at least an equivalent of two hundred 
s petannum. As the trustees 
had it'not in their power, any more 
can in their inclination, to submit 
wv either of her demands, they found 
theméelves under the necessitv, in the 
vet 1717, of filing a bill in Chancery 
ssainet Mrs. Roberts, and afterwards 
i ental bil! avainst the attor- 
oevaeneral, to have the will and codi- 
cl of the testator established, and the 
ust carried into execution. During 
the progress of these bills, Mrs. Ro- 
lerts relinquished her former claims, 
and consented to confirms her brother's 
will, on the condition of receiving 
dxty ponds per annum, commencing 
fom the time of his decease, to dispose 
ofin charities in North Wales, as she 
should see fit; with which the T'rus- 
tees agreed 10 comply, upon the report 
of the master in Chancery that it was 
fr the interest of the charities that 
ther should come into this proposal. 
Accordingly, by indentures of the 
th of March 1719, and 25th of 
March 1720, Mrs. Roberts granted 
and released to the trustees and their 
veirs all the estates of which the tes- 
‘ator was possessed before making his 
will, a8 well as those described in his 
‘sicil, subject to the payrnent of sixty 
rounds per annum, as she should by 
ceed or will direct, and for want of 
teh direction to’ Mrs, Roberts herself. 
‘as grand obstacle to the proving of 
Dr. Williams's will having been re- 
moved, on the 26th of July 1721, 
cee was obtained at the Rolls, by 
rr he above-mentioned indentures 
abd Iie testator’s will were established, 
7 fa ah were directed 
letiedle” ap ee performed. By 
proceedings, the 
re have a legal estate of inherit- 
Ee ye in ‘lemple Manor 
( i Beech-Lane and Glover’s- 
aa Clehen, ; Coleman-ottect estate, 
all the pie l-green estate; and in 
red the Doctor's real and 
Operty, not specially de- 

aa an equitable term-of two  thou- 


mann the fist steps taken by the 
wu after obtaining this decree, 
a ML ePose schemes to the master 

Chancery for settling the charities, 
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and carrying them into execution ; 
which were approved of, and continue 
to be followed to the present time, 
with such alterations as they have 
found it necessary to introduce, which 
lave received the sanction of the 
Court. 


The founder's will directs, that the: 


trustees whom he appoints, and their 
assigns and successors, shall meet at 
least once a quarter in London, for 
the management of his estates; and 
that ifany of them, or their successors 
shall remove to a considerable distance 
fiom London, or voluntarily neglect 
or betray their trust, or be rendered 


incapable faithfully and diligcatly to | 


answer the ends of it, then the residue 
of the said trustees and successors, 
from time to time, shall choose others 
in the room of such, and the disallow- 
ed be deprived of all power and right 
to intermeddle in any part of the trust. 
The will also directs thatthe vote of 
the major part of the trustees present 
shall conclude any matter; but that 
twelve of them shall be always preseut, 
(ifs many are alive and near London, 
free from violent restraint,) in granting 
leases, electing successors, and other 
very important matters. And that in 
the aforesaid cases of death, &c. all 
about London being summoned to two 
successive meetings, what is concluded 
in the first meeting, notice thereof 
being sent to the absent in and near 
London, and confirmed in the second 
meeting, shall stand and be valid of 
the number be seven; provided they 
have not wilfully omitted to fill up 
the numbers by electing others to suc- 
ceed the dead, and such as reject the 
management of the trust after they had 
accepted it, or inhabit above ten miles 
from London, and such as shall be 
voted by fifteen of the trustees to en- 
deavour to betray or frustrate the 

and purpose intended by the testator 
in any considerable part of his will; 
for these last are to be succeeded as if 
dead, and others elected by his trus- 
tees in their steal. 

After various legacies to individuals, 
and to charitable institutions, Dr. Wil- 
liams devised estates at Barnet in 
Hertfordshire, and ‘Sotham in Essex, 
together with one hundred pounds én 
money to the College of Glasgow, 
towards the maintenance of such 
students from South Britain a6 his 
trustees should appoint and nominate 
from time to time, to be removed at, 
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378 Abstract of the IMis‘ory 
their diseretion, and successors ap- 


‘ointed by them to supply their place. 
Saving pointed out students, then at 
Glasgow, to be his first beneficiaries, 
who while under-graduates were to 
receive six pounds per annum frem 
the said College, and when admitted 
masters of arts, ten pounds, or fifteen 
wunds for three vears, as his trustees 
should direct; he enjoined the latter 
in filling up of vacancies, to preter 
the sons of poor presbyterian ministers, 
equally qualified, before others. The 
College, however, was ordered to send 
every year to the trustees in London 
an account of their receipts and distri- 
tions; and the testator ordained 
that the grant should he no longer 
valid than while the present constiti. 
tion of the church ot Scotland con- 
tinues, and that should the episcopal 
hierarchy or popery be established in 
North Britain, the bequest shall be- 
come null and void, a revert to his 
trustees, to be applied to the other 
uses of his will. * the year 1725, 
the then trustees of Dr. Wiliams 
conveyed tothe then professors of the 
College of Glasgow, and their succes- 
sors, the estates before mentioned ; 
but by this conveyance the professors 
took only estates for life in the pre- 
sentations, the fee and inheritance 
remaining in Dr Williams's trustees. 
In the vear 1754, the trustees passed 
a resolution, that all persons who 


shall hereafter be presented to exhibi- ! 


tions in the College of Glasgow shall 
be entered as under-graduates, and 
shall wear the gown, and be subject 
to the roles of the college, in order to 
their being admitted to the degree of 
M.A. and that a clause be for the 
future inserted in the presentations of 
the exhibitioners for that purpose. In 
1755, the professors of Glasgow 
brought an amicable bill against Dr. 
Williams's trustees, praying that they 
and the surviving professors miglit 
convey the devised estates to all the 
members and professors of the nni- 
versity in their natural capacity, and 
their heirs. As the trustees did not 
oppose it, a decree was made aceord- 
ingly at the Rolls. During subsequent 
vears the income of the college estates 

increased so much by savings and 
in rents, that at the present 
time (1816) exhibitions are granted 
to eight students of forty pounds per 
annum, while ander-graduates, and 
of fortytive pounds per annum when 





of Dr. Williams's Trust. 


graduates. By the regulations of the 
trustees, no exhibition is two be made 
to any of the students who are absen; 
during the terms, or times of Teading 
lectures, unless leave of absence he 
previously granted by them, ot by the 
principal or faculty of the university, 
Phe qualifications of siudents, as io 
their knowledge in the languages, 
should be attended to while under. 
graduates, and testimonials are to be 
sent at the end of each session of theiz 
progress: if any exhibitioner wishes 
to continue another session beyond 
what is usually allowed, he must 
apply at least six months before the 
cb of the expiring session. Students 
are not eligible ull sixteen vears of age, 
and are required at certain periods to 
declare their intention of pursuing 
the Christian ministry in South ‘Bn. 
tain. On the value of such an insti- 
tution, and the enlarged liberal views 
of the founder, this ts not the place 
in which to expatiate, and they will 
be found ainply illustrated in anothes 
department of this treatise. 
The same spirit prompted Dr, Wil 
liams to give to the Society in Scotland 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 
Fan estate at Catworth in Huntingdon 
shire, together with one hundred 
pounds in money, tO possess at the 
end of one year after they should send 


' three qualified ministers on mussions 


for the conversion of foreign infidel 
countries to the Christian faith 5 with 
the proviso, in the event ot the So- 
ciety's becoming dissolved, or subject. 
ed to restraint, or neglecting to name 
such ministers, that the ssion of 
those estates should be resumed by his 
trustees. From the minutes of the 
trust it appears, that a variety of ob- 
stacles arose in negotiatin the settle- 
ment of this business with the 
Society, which were not removed 
Poe, years: but at length the con 
ditions on which the grant was f 
by the testator having becn nar 
torily complied with, and a. a 
conveyance drawn up, which 
with the approbation of all a 
concerned, it was executed by 
trustees on the 4th of July, 1737. 
‘The reversion of another estate 
called, Becknam Hall, in Essex, ¥ 
Williams bequeathed to the, Sone’ 
for the’ Propagation of the . 


New England, upon the on 


that sixty pounds per annuh ™ 
be allowed to two. properly qualities 
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ons to preach as itinerants in the 
ish Plautations in the West In- 
dies: and that the remainder ot the 
income should be os to the College 
of Cambridge in New England, to- 
wards the support of persons engaged 
in the conversion of the Indians. In 
the vear 1740, by the death of the 
sn who had a life interest in that 
atate, it fell to the Society, and in 
1746 the writings relating to it were 
ddivered to the treasurer for the tite 
Dr. Williams was also fully aware 
ofthe’ state of barbarism and super- 
sition which prevailed among the 
lower classes in Ireland, where he 
had his earliest settlement, and form- 
ed that matrimonial comnexion to 
which he was chiefly indebted for his 
means of benevolence. With a view 
to promote their reformation, he 
charged his estates with a grant of 
fifty pounds per annum, to be paid in 
Dublin to a preacher of the gospel, 
being a Protestant, and skilful in the 
Irish tongue, who ‘should be willing 
as an itinerant, diligently to preach 
in Irish, wherever he might find an 
rtunity, so long as he should be 
approved of by four gentlemen whoin 
he ‘hominated in Ireland, and’ their 
assigns from time to time, as weil as 
+ his trustees. 
But Dr. Williams’s bequests for the 
“nstruttion and ‘improvement of the 
Were made on the most extensive 
scale, ‘on behalf of that ‘class in his 
hative country, and at Chelmsford, in 
Essex, His’ trustees were directed 
to choose and appoint some pious grave 
persons, with salaries of eight pounds 
per annum, for the purpose of teaching 
twenty poor children to read English, 
and of instructing them in the princi- 
of the Christian religion, in 
several towns which he named, so 
_ long as they should eonduct themselves 
in amanner to meet with their appro- 
hon. Among other towns he had 
Flint, Beaumaris, and Con- 
Way. When, however, the trustees 
made proposals to the clergy and 
pal imhabitants of those towns 
_ dor the settlement of such schools in 
, they were rejected, on the sup- 
n that the children were to be 
t the Assembly's Catechism, and 
_j0be under the tuition of Dissenters 
~ Mom the Charch of England.) The 
resolved, therefore, ‘to ies 


“Wablish schools at Newmarket © in. 
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Flintshire, and Pullhely im Caernar- 
vonshire, in their stead; and their 
resolution was confirmed by the Court 
of Chancery. In consequeuce of con- 
siderable improvements it the trust 
estates, the salaries of the respective 
masters have of late years been raised 
to sixteen pounds per annum; and the 
benefits of this branch of the testa- 
tor's charitable | benefactions extend, 
communivus annis, © more than two 
hundred children. 

‘The advantage of the rising genera- 
tron was also consulted in another 
part of Dr. Williams's will, which 
directs the appropriation of the sm plus 
of the income of his estates, after the 
other purposes and uses of his will 
have been fulfilled, » Among the 
schemes for settling the  testator’s 
benetaetions approved of by the Court, 
the following relates to uch surplus :— 
W henever it shall be found to amount 
to five hundred pouuds, it. shall be 
divided according to the proportion 
which he preseribes: one eighth for 
the purchase of bibles, catechisms, &c. 
to be distributed by his trustees; one 
tenth among the widows of ministers, 
and one fifth among ministers re- 
spectively nominated by; them; one 
eighth for the purpose of apprenticing 
poor boys; one eighth among the 
students of three years standing jin 
seminaries of education for the minis- 
trv, for aid during two years additional 
stady either in Scotland, or in 
England, at the discretion of the 
trustees; one hundred and. eight 
pounds six shillings aud eight, pence 
among: approved ministers in North 
Wales; and fifty-four pounds three 
shillings and four-pence among ap- 
proved ministers in South Wales. 
(he amount of the nomination tw 
ministers aml ministers’ widows is 
always to be determined by the num- 
ber of trustees present on the day of 
the distribution. 

Dr. Williams's last bequest of any 
magnitude, was that of his beoks, 
including the purchased collection, of 
Dr. Bates, which he appointed for a 
public library, accessible to such per 
sons.as. should be approved of by his 
trustees, “for the perusal of any 
books in the place where they are 
lodged.” For the, reeeption of this 
‘library, he directed bis trastees’ tv 
** purchase or build a fit edifice, not 
pounpous, or too large,” and 10" pay 
twrpounds per annum to a library 
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keeper, “giving security for his fide- 
lity and attendance at such: times as 
they appoint.” In a parenthesis he 
intimated that a young preacher secin- 
ed to him the fittest for such a situa- 
tion; but by not binding them with 
respect to the object of their choice, 
submitted it to their discretion.» When 
the trustees found themselves im: cir- 
camstances which permitted them to 
carry the founder's design for a pub- 
lic library into execution, they ap- 
pointed a deputation to examine seve- 
ral buildings and situations which 
were recommended as well adapted 
to their purpose; but none of them 
met with their approbation. At 
length, in Septeinber 1727, they pur- 
chased the piece of ground in Ked- 
Cross Street on which the present 
building stands, for the sum of four 
hund and fifty pounds, and ap- 
pointed a committee to consult with 
proper persons respecting the erection 
of such a house, and to procure an 
estimate’ of the requisite expense. 
‘The estimate delivered in to; them 
uinounted to fifteen hundred and 


eighteen pounds, which they were 
empowered by the Coart of Chancery 


to apply to the purpose out of the 
founder's estates. Tlowever, owing 
to mismanagement somewhere or 
other, the whole money was expended 
before the building was finished, and 
the trustees were compelled to desist 
from its completion. ‘Thus circum- 
stanced, they consulted about the 
propriety of making application to the 
Court ot Chancery, for leave to appro- 

riate an additional sum from the 

Joctor’s estates; but were dissuaded 


by their legal advisers from adopting 


such a measure. They afterwards 
agteed, at a general meeting on the 
#5th of March 1729, to circulate the 
following notice among their mem- 
hers, with the view, doubtless, of its 
being communicated to their friends, 

“ Dr. Williams's Library, being 


near finished, some additions of gene. . 


ral advantage to the common interest 
ite apprehended may be made upon 
the foundation of that building, con- 
sistent with the Doctor's design of ad- 
duions and of general use, which will 
require a considerable expense, and 
yet carinot be defrayed out of his estate 
acourding to the allowance made by 
the Court of Chancery for erecting the 
library. It ts therefore proposed, that 
eny whe are inclined tw forward that 
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service, would contribute what ther 
see proper for such a service.” 1 
Plis appeal to liberal-minfed 
fully answered their expectation: On 
d Xpectations, One 
gentleman defrayed the expense of 
Walnscoting and furnishing the room 
on the left hand next the outer doar, 
now the librarian’s parlour; another 
ms for the iron gates and iran 
isades belure the windows; a. thitd 
expended upwards of forty pounds, 
contributed by himself and friends, 
In finishing two stalls in the library; 
a charitable society (most orobait 
the managers of the presbyterian fund) 
paid upwards of sixty pounds for ft. 
ting up and furnishing what is now 
called the committee room; and ve- 
rious gentlemen contributed sams of 
money towards finishing the. library 
and useful additions to the build. 
ing ihe names of Thos, Hollis, 
‘sq.; Joseph Andrews, Esq.; the 
Ree. Dr. nd. Wright; Sune 
Lessingham, Esq.; the Rev. Mr. 
Neal; the Rev. va G, Smith; the 
Rev. Mr. J. Newman ; and the Rev. 
Jos. Bayes, are conspicuous in the 
list of benefactors on this occasion. 
By such honourable exertions . was 
this building completed to the state 
in which it continued till: about the 
year 1760, when two of the trustees, 
Mr. South and Mr. Bowden, wortlily 
emulated the liberal deeds of their 
presecwents, by. Broventing the ma 
rogany glazed book-cases in the lame 
front room, as well as the ma y 
lazed doors ,to that room and the 
ibrary. Within our own times, the 
improved revenues of the founder's 
estates have enabled the trustees, 0 
render the whole establishment greatly 
more respectable and _ commodiaus. 
The trustees held their first meeting 
at the library on the sth of December 
1729; and.on the 20th of April 1730 
the first librarian, was choseo, (wi 
the original. salary of ten poun 
annum, to which the trusiecs — 
fifieen pounds) and the mstituien 
opened to the public under the rege 
lations which the trustees t ti 
proper to prescribe. Since that day 
accessions have been made to % 
y bequests of whole libraries, ~ 
tions of money for the pure of 
books, and the respectable present 
numerous individuals. Our lim 
will not permit us to insert here 
names of all the benefactors; ew 
may be allowed to mention thas 











the Rey. Mr, Davies, who presented 
io the library many scarce and_ useful 
volumes; that of the Rev, Thomas 
Rowe, which stands at the head of 
a long list of valuable books; that of 
the Rev. Dr. Harris, who bequeathed 
1959 volumes; that of the Rev. Mr. 
Archer, who begueathe (1473 volumes; 
that of the Rev. Mr. Sheldon, who 

thed 314 volumes : that of Mr. 
Wastfield, who bequeathed a valuable 
gollection of books; that of ‘Thomas 
Hollis, Esq. which often occurs in 
the book of benefactions, under the 
title ofan unknown hand; and those 
of Dr. Horsman, the Rev. Mr. Cala- 
my, the Rev. Dr. Evans, the Rev. 
Dr. Lardner, Mr. Neal, the Rev. Mr. 
Walburgh, the Rev. Mr. Lowman, 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


Sir, June 22, 1816. 
HAVE been, I dare say, by no 
means singular in entertaining some 

curiosity respecting the religious opi- 
nions of the author of Sandford and 
Merton, whose talents, so wisely 
and benevolently employed, during his 
comparatively short’ term of life, 
would have done credit to any mode 
Feith which he might have adopted. 
Mus curiosity was lately revived, by a 
eieumstance which occurred in a 
course of very miscellaneous reading. 
I made what inquiries were in my 
power, and now offer you the result. l 
lere are two biographies of 
Mr. Day. One, his friend Mr. Keir’s 
Acenunt, published in 1791, the other, 
Dr. Kippis, in the Biographia Bri- 
fennica, Vol: V. 1793, p. 21. From 
both it appears that he * entered asa 
tleman-cofninoner at Corpus Christi 
(ste, Oxford, at the age of sixteen.” 
© must then have subscribed the 
wifty-nine articles, probably consider- 
Ae a subscription as a. mere 
. He took no. degrees at Oxford, 
and is described by Mr. Keir as pro- 
* the ae oljcot of his 
ical pursuits, the discovery of 
moral truths, : yo he intedtigated 
severity of logical induction 
aid'the depth “of imetaphysi e- 
earch.” P 6.) Th bn 
recent warm, ye Ps tently 
ned admiration of J. J. Rons- 
Sean Mr. Day indulged in the de- 

- n of the Dying Negro, in 9773. 

OL. xt. ' ap 
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the Rev. Dr. Benson, William Mount, 
Fsq., the Rev. Mr. Lindsay, and 
Thomas Brand Hollis, Esq: We 
could with pleasure enrich our list by 
the insertion of names of many living 
benefactors, whe will be honoure 

by posterity, were we not checked 
by the recollection of the beautiful 
and classical apology which Dr. Jortin 
makes for not panegyrizing his patron 
Archbishop Hertivg, then alive, 
‘‘that it was a custom amongst the 
ancients nol to sacrifice to herocs til 
after sun-set.” In the records of our 
gratitude those names are faithfully 
reserved ; and far, very far distant 
& the period, when the trast shaft 
have to offer the tribute of praise to 
their memory ! 








may, I suspect, sometimes have given 
occasion to a doubt whether he were 
a Christian. It is to be regretted 
that the only hint on this subject 
which Dr. Kippis aftords, is where he 
refers, with high approbation, to the 
first volume of Sandford and Merton, 
for some observations concerning 
the excellency of the Christian reli- 
gion as adapted to the instruction and 
comfort of the poor, in a conversation 
between’ Mr. Merton, sen. and the 
tutor.” This can hardly be consi- 
dered as decisive, for Rousseau hrimsel/, 
who panegyrised Jesus Christ, in his 
letter to the Archbishop of Paris, would: 
not have scrupled such a compliment to 
Christianity. “Mr. Keir has, I think, 
settled the question, for had Mr. Day 
been an unbeliever in, the Christian 
revelation, he could not have imitated, 
too many unbelievers, whoscrupled nw 
Christian pretons'ons to serve: their 
interest, but would have proved) bim- 
self an honest. Deist.. Yeu Mr. Keie 
describipg “ with what, veneration: 
the people: in Mr. ra ighbour- 
hood beheld. him,”) adds, ** he. con= 
versed much with them ina familiar, 
style: adapted to their capacities, and 
confirmed them. in» their. respective 
duties. Being at a consider 

tance from the patish church where 
he resided in Subry, and finding that 
many ‘of his neighbours were 
prevented from attending the service 
on Sundays, he used: to: invite them. 
to his house, where he réad prayers 00° 
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them and to his own family, and 
strongly recommended to their prac- 
tice the excellent morality of the gos- 
pel.” (P. 134.) 

While Mr. Day thus formed a 
church in his own house, in which he 
led the devotions and filled the office 
ofa Christian instructor, the question 
naturally arises whether he could 
satisfy himself with the liturgy as it 
is still established on the credit of the 
theological wisdom of the sixteenth 
century. I think he could not, and I 
ground my opinion on the sentiments 
which occur in his political pamphlet 
published in 1784, and entitled, The 
Letters of Marius. The three first 
letters are addressed to his friend Dr. 
Jebb, im which the following passages 
are introduced for the purpose of illus- 
trating some political opinions. At 
page 3y he, speaks of “ a suving faith, 
according to the true orthodox form 
of Credo guia impossilile.” At page 
13, is the following passage : 

«{ have often chought it a wonder- 
ful fallacy of some divines to depre- 
ciate human reason ih erder to exalt 
religion: for unless that religion be 
im by particular inspiration to 


every individual, what other method 
is there of establishing it, than proofs 


adapted to bis reason? The more 
therefore vou convince him of the 


, ndriacism 
When their re- 


Fhe why then derte to she shoes a 
cor 
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enjoyments of sense ; they submited 
to every insult ; they refused the offer. 
ed benefits of their friends, and dere. 
cated only by prayers and blessings 
the malice of their enemies. Bot 
mark the change! The instant a 
royal convert has given the clergy en- 
trance to a court, they abjure every 
poate of their religion. Then we 
ose sight of a suffering, and begi the 
era of a triumphant church. The 
immediate successors of fishermen and 
mechanics consent to be clothed in 
purple and scarlet, to wallow ia 
the sensualities of the most sbeadond 
age and country, and to disgrace the 
stnplicity of the most spiritual reli. 
gion, by the rites and ceremonies of 
the grossest. The power of consult. 
ing about the interpretation of the 
articles of their religion, which was 
expressly given to the whole body of 
Christians, is, in a short time, mo- 
nopolized by the clergy ; and the 
pen of choosing their pastors and 
ishops, a right equally deducible 
from equity, history, reason, and, the 
scriptures, taken from the laity, ond 
sharcd between the hierarchy and the 
civil power. And this system of prac. 
tuce and belief, so grossly adulterated, 
so totally unlike the original, is called 
Christianity, and. enforced by racksy 
and fl&ines and gibbets ; the ancient 
supporters of civil, and now the wel- 
come auxiliaries of ¢eclesiastical pow- 
er. What may we suppose, w 
have been. the state of Christianity, at 
the present hour, had not the 
and original genius of Luther redu 
it something nearer to its ong 
winciples in the sixteenth cemtusy? 
Vhat may we suppose will be us 
state in the twentieth, should no new 
Luther arise to teaeh our clergy the 
distance between the house 
Lord and the courts of princes, 
difference betwecn the service of Gat 
and mammon ?” . 


Mr. Da tly supposes af 
objector to LE mg i: are wrung 


ruptions of Christianity?” Hega 
swers, ‘ because the justory of Christe 
ianity, a perfect and super 
sion of facts, which every man; 
consider at his leisure, i the best 
lustration in the universe of the. 


ject Oh which I am writing. * 


heaven itself, nor its positive coms 








sds, “havé been able to preserve 

en a Christian clergy from every 

eruption which ean grow upon the 

sions, whatare We to expect 

be the fate of institutions merely 

human, if once abandoned to the 

avarice, ambition, and insolence of 

ose who have an equal interest to 
srvert them.” 

Itthus appears that Mr. Day was 
not only a patiical but also a Christian 
former, though, probably, he had 
never extended his enquirjes into the 

ions of Christianity, like his 
feed Dr. Jebb, whom he survived 
only a very few years. ITis death was 

t as we inaccurately speak 


ture 
Pile we forget that 


“ Before our birth, our funeral was 
decreed.” 


According to Mr. Keir's Account, 
(p.97,) “On the esth day of De- 
cember 1789, as Mr. Day was riding 
from his house in Surry, to his 
mother’s seat at Barehill, Recto an 
efi! was put to his valuable life at the 
age of dietyone years. His horse 


p> Serg fright, threw him to a 
ble distance. By this fall 
his brain suffered such a concussion 
that he never afterwards spoke.” 

What Mr. Day has justly attributed 
to Dr. ebb, may be recorded as his 
own praise, “a consistency of life and 
manners, the delicate colouring of 
ptivate honesty and integrity, to fill 
up the flowing outline of public pro- 
son, and to make it worthy of a 

§ admiration.” We scarcely 
how to turn from the con- 
templation of such characters; one 
cng to the claims of conscience 

the fair prospects of early years, and 
devoting himself, for an honourable 
wbistence, to an arduous profession 
“would also afford him - the 
of extensive benevolence : the 
an ample fortune, sparing 
Bfatifications, that he might 
benefits to others—both 
ith consorts who cherished 
memories, as they had encouraged 
their exertions, and pos- 

and deserved their tenderest 
bs. Ifthe world is to improve, 
‘Must surely atrive when, as 
mien=<the people will tell of 
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On Poetical Scepticism. No. IV. 


On Poetical Seeptitism: 
No. FV. 
(See pp. 157, 217, 278.) 
*¢ (n horrer's head, herrors aecnmulate— 
** For thou canst nothing to Damnation 


add 
** Grreater than this."’ SUAKSPEARR, 


Str, 

HE doctrine of eternal torments has 

more appearance of grandeur than 
any other article of the orthodox erced. 
Sometines it is displaved in all the 
horrible minuteness and variety in 
which it is possible to contemplate 
reed at others more artfully veiled to 
wighten its effect, and expressed by 
distant hints and broken images which 
make even a seeptic shudder, It en- 
ables those who believe it ‘to shake 
this world with the thunders of the 
next.” It rouses the most ignorant to 
energy if not to eloquence. It ** makes 
inad the guilty, and appals the free.” 
But adinitting that it is attended with 
all these advantages, I think it may 
be argued that there is nothing in 
it essentially poeticalnothing which 
has a tendency to purify or refine 
nothing which can elevate the mind 
above itself, and add to the stock of 
its sublime conceptions, 

There is, I apprehend, no poetry in 
the mere excitement of terror, or in 
the — of mental or bodily suffer. 
ing. Pain and horrot, consi in 
the abstract, can be objects only of 
pity and disgust; and the more they 
are realized to the mind, the more 
they tear or oppress it. It is a mis 
take to suppose that because they have 
heen associated with maghificent:and 
pleasing images, they have any thing 
in themselves on which owr contemi- 
jations ean repose. No dowbt sorrow 
vas been made the source of some of 
the most delicious setisations which 
we are capable ofenjoying. Butithen 
it has been by associations not its own 
—by the tender and solemn y 
with which it has — encircled, 
the sym we delight to indul 
This miiditexions on the i i 
all earthly things derive their 
interest from our ions’ of & 


resting place that can never “perish. 
We fee} that our consciousness * of 
inortality pfoves us to be immortal. 


‘Phere is a melancholy * ib, bartered 
for the ‘gatishnvess of joy ;"" bat we do’ 
not lowe H€ beeatse it a The 
memory of’ buried - ship— the: 
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rospect of beauty cut down like a 
Rowton recollection of past afflic- 
tions and joys, all come mellowed over 
the heart by a thousand tender remem- 
branees which take all that is earthly 
from sorrow. So even death itself 
is softened in the anticipation, not 
only by the holy hopes which look 
bevond it, but the images with which 
fancy encircles its victims. We think 
of it as of a placid slumber—as a sha- 
dow thrown from a passing cloud—as 
a humbler of human pride that levels 
artificial distinctions, and gathers all 
the children of men to rest together. 
The garlands of affection are hung 
gracefully on the tomb where the 
weary reclines from his labours ; 
beauty looks most lovely in the tears 
it sheds there; and all the malevolent 
passions and uncharitable thoughts of 
the bitterest foe are melted into ten- 
derness beside it. Images of funereal 


pomp have charms for the imagina- 
tion, as wellas solace for the heart. 
This appears the true secret of that 
mysterious pleasure which we some- 
times feel at the exhibition of ficti- 
tious guilt or distress. They are the 
mere materials on which the poet 


works—the back ground of the pic- 
tures that delight us, . We are not 
gratified because we see our fellow 
creatures in suffering, but because 
from their suffering they rise triumph- 
ant—because in grief the sights 
energies of the soul are called forth in 
the fulness of their strength, or the 
sweet instances of aflection receive a 
holier tinge. It is not the province 
of a merely to draw tears or 
make us shudder: rather it is his 
triumph to render grief soothing—to 
shed a tender enchantment over the 
scenes of woe—to break the force of 
affliction by the gentleness of his own 
imagination, through which he ena- 
bles us tO survey it. Ifthis be not the 
case, why.isthe “ Gamester” inferior 
to “Lear,” or “ George Barnwell” to 
‘* Macheth” or “Othello?” Why are 
not the werks of Mrs. Opie preferable 
to those of Richardson? If mere hor- 
ror be required, how inferior is the tale 
of Duncan's murder to many exam- 
ples of atrocity with which the New- 
gate calendar will supply us! The 
truth is that if a man of real genius 
choose materials of mere human in- 
terest, he will so adorn them with 
mild and joyous associauons, and so 
imterweave them with the sweetest 
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emotions of the heart, that the darker 
shades which remain will seem rather 
to blend in harmony than to operate 
as a contrast. 

The doctrine of eternal torments is a 
theme for eloquence, for energy, for 
sion. But imagination is feel alee 
elements of human passion ; itentersnot 
into the intensity of suffering ; it is tog 
celestial in its movements to beat with 
the pulse of agony. It“ broods over the 
vast abyss and makes it pregnant,” It 
throws its own lovely ahitee over all 
the ohjects which it contemplates, It 
softens down all the asperities of 
things, lightens the sad realities of 
actual existence, and makes us view 
a broken and discordant world silent 
and harmonious as a picture. The 
popular ideas, therefore, of eternal 
misery are no themes on which a poet 
can dwell.* 

Some perhaps may think that these 
observations may be answered by the 
word Mitton. But alittle reflection 
will convince them that the works of 
that great poet furnish the best exam 
ple of the position I have ventured to 
develope. He has indeed the words 
“Satan”. and ‘“ Hell,” but O, how 
unlike are his descriptions of them 
from the ideas which the orthodox 
receive! It was impossible for a F 
nius like his to paint the hell of a 
bigot. Setting out with a vague de 
scription of its misery, as if he meant 
to suit it to the taste of the 


——_- 





* The most popular writer in verse of 
the present day has, however, thought it 
occasionally to hint at eternal torments, 
merely to add energy to his verse or to 
point his carses. As it is evident from 
various parts of his writings that he utterly 
disbelieves in the doctrine, he must doit 
from a mere taste for the shocking. De- 
stitute of any spirit of joy, he is 
of entering into the true sources of 
and can, at best, only strew a few flowers 
over objects of repulsiveness and horror, 
In one of his late poems—if so it can be 
termed——he has wished that the grave 
of a haman being may be sleepless. 
descends into the regions of 
to break in with the glories of im 
tion,—not to leave there the i 
monwnents of talent-—but to 
torch of personal animosity at the 
of the furies! The use he makes 
doctrine of undying woe is a ft 
of what its abstract poetical merits 
when it is not moulded and softened by 


magic intiuences of genius. 
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af reverend divines, he ends with 
making it almost a paradise. We lose 
the idea of horror in that of grandeur. 
We pass over the burning marl with- 
oat pain whea Pandemonium rises in 
its beauty. In the very catalogue of 
thesatanic armies we are carried to 
al the solemn temples and glorious 
images of the ancient world. 4 nd for 
the “leader of these armies bright,” 
who ever felt any thing but adnnra- 
wonand sympathy? ‘To make a stand 
inst omnipotence makes hin more 
conqueror. If the doctrines of 
Calvinism were ever so true, Paradise 
Lost would remain as pure_a fiction as 
ewer was written. ‘Those worlds of 
heaven and hell, that magnificent chaos 
through which the hero makes so su- 
blime a progress in a hundred lines,— 
those s whether successful or de- 
feated—the gorgeous palaces of hell, and 
that everlasting throne, which have so 
real a presence in the poem—have no 
existence in any creed which has ever 
been invented. ‘They are the mighty 
creation of the poet's own genius, as- 
wiled from all encumbrance of systems, 
witrammelled even by any distinctions 
of matter and spirit, and orthodox in 
ing but in name. 

Atall events the doctrine of endless 
misery, if it has any thing sublime 
about it, must be disbelieved in order 
wbeenjoyed. Indeed how is it pos- 
sible. 10 enter into any of the enjoy- 
ments of life with an idea of such 
areality present with us. While we 

that the people among whom 
welive and move, those with whom 
we are holding daily intercourse by the 
courtesies of life, those per- 

whom we love with an affection 
cannat extinguish—will be 
tomented in unspeakable agonies for 
tref, We can scarcely derive gratifica- 
tatrom the sublimity of our own 
conceptions. A man might rather 
‘sult in having witnessed the mortal 
ues of a friend, to shew in what 
colouring he could paint 


In this world, thank God, there 
tt no beings of this description. That 
wWoenecan talk of the sublimity of 

‘con tion on eternal torture, 
rae does not in heart believe 

who,.in the mansions 
could derive satisfac- 


fs 


Pere ous his brethren, 
uy unfit for heaven. Even 


on a tower 


Must be 
teemperor who. fiddled 
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while Rome was in flames, would be- 
come humane in comparison with one 
who could thus smile over the wreck 
of a world, 

Next month I will reverse the pic- 


ture. 
S. N. D. 


Sr, June 23, 1816. 

r haynes following historical extract 

may serve to compare, or rather to 
contrast the wise and hamane treat- 
ment of the insane which is now. pe- 
culiarly encouraged, with the igno- 
rance and barbarity formerly displayed 
towards that afflicted portion of our 
race. {t may well be expected to mo- 
derate the admiration of the golden 
days of good Queen Bess and to excite 
the admonition, Say mot that the 





Jormer days were telter than these» 


Bedlam, which had been for many 
years a receptacle for lunatics, was 
then on the spot which is now called 
Old Bethlem. ‘The Marshalsea, in 
Southwark, appears always to have 
been a prison. : 

‘“« 1501.—The 10th of April was 
one William Geffrie et from 
the Marshalsea in Southwark, to Bed- 
lem without Bishopsgate of London, 
for that he professed one John Moore 
to be Christ our Saviour. On_ his 
head was set a paper, wherein was 
written as followeth: William Geffne, 


a most blasphemous heretic, 

Christ our Saviour in heaven. The tl 
Gefirie being stayed at Bedlem gate, 
John Moore was brought forth, before 
whom William Geffrie was whipped, 
till he confessed Christ to be im 
heaven. Then the said John Moore 
being examined, and answering over- 
thwartly, was commanded, to. put off 
his coat, doublet, and. shirt, which 
he seemed to do very willingly, and 


after being tied to the was whip- 
ped am arrow’s shot Frown Bedlem, 
where at the last. he also confessed 
Christ to be in heaven and himself to 
be a sinful map... Theo was John 
Moore sent again. into Bedlem, and 
Geffrie to the Marshalsea, where they 
had lain. prisoners nigh a year and a 
half, the one for p essing himself to 
be Christ, the other a disciple of the 
same Christ.” Hollingshed, 111.1194. 
Such were the moral discernment 
and the Christian spirit ef an ) 
which had undertaken the 
nary task of forming. articles m- . 
posing creeds to save posterity, 
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ians and Protestants, the trouble of 
examining the Sériptures and choosing 


a seligion for themselves. 
BREVIS. 


Family Sermons. 


Str, 
i has long been a subject of regret 
with me that I cannot find any 
book of sermons which appears to me 
to be adapted to the use of families. 


The works which I have made use of 


1 have found deficient in some quality 
or other which | think essential, in 
compositions intended for that pur- 
ns In some, the language is too 

fiy, and the style too much orna- 
mented; others are logical and argu. 
mentatire, abounding in nice distinc- 
tions ; and others contain mere moral 
essays, devoid of ihese all-important 
motives which are only to be derived 
from the gospel. 

The work bam desirous of possess- 
ing is one plain and simple in the 
style, persnasive rather than arcumen- 
tative, abounding in scriptural mo- 
tives and illustrations, and dwelling 
frequently upon those glorious pro- 
mises, and those awful threatenings, 
whieh appear in almost every page of 
the gospel, and elevate Christianity 
far above every other system. 

Such publication is, I think, a de 
sideratem Wn all Unitarian families. It 
would be extremely useful among per- 
sons of the middle ranks of life 
whose edweation has been confined, 
and whose daily employments preclude 
them from much reading. It would 
also be mitch more beneficial to ser- 
vants, and the younger branches of 
families, than the hooks which are 
reticrally “made use of. And there is 


another descri of fo 
whose use 0 eo publicati 4 
think, particularly required. 


_ eréeds ‘of the day, and em- 
pete nitarianiem. Such pe 
must be, I suppose, wholly at a 

far books to substitute in 

those furmerows publications, which 
ate circulated with real by i 

of other denominations.” This may 
not be the ease with 


Mr. Ruté’s Edition of Dr. Priestley’s Works. 


with others, the gospel ¢ 
preached, the Rod shale " 
I might enlarge upon the advantages 
to be expected from a publication of 
sermons such as {| have’ described. 
but, not to occupy any morte . 
in your valuable ‘Work I will toe 
clude with a hope that if any of your 
correspondents can point out soch a 
work, he will do so; and if that cap. 
not be done, that some one will ep. 
deavour to supply the deficiency; and 
besides the satisfaction of being extem 
sively re Ch I have little doubt that 
he would reap an ample pecunia 
reward for his Peay 7 
T am, &e. 
J. i. 
P. S. Is not this subject worthy the 
attention of the Unitarian Tract So. 
ciety ; and would not the offer of a 
small reward soon furnish ample ma- 
terials from which such a publication 
might speedily be made? 
Mr. Rutt's Edition of Dr. Priestley's 
Works. 
SiR," 
tree ty the general satisfaction 
LA which was manifested by’ the 
company at the last Anniversary of the 
Unitarian Fund, there was one ct- 
cumstance referred to, at which I felt 
considerable regret, viz. the fear ex- 
pressed by Mr. Rutt, that he should be 
under the necessity a 2 of ai 
ragement) of relinquishing his p 
for’ ublishing by subscription the 
Theelogical Works of the late Dr. 
Priestley. i 
Anxious to promote (though ina 
feeble manner) so desirable a purpose, 
I have taken the trouble to ’ 
two extracts from the very interesting 
‘““ Memoirs of the late Rev. 


larly suit- 
ble and ; the 
able and deserv - hha why rel 


sent moment, an 
remarks that follow, I shall be obliged 


r inserting. 
"tthe first is aha from the 
chapter of that work, m wht 
author giving an account of the 
hearers of Mr. Lindsey at the / 
Lesex-street, mentions “ Mr. 

a near relation of the 
Northumberland and of 


a liberal of 
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ublication of one 
and most sag be 
theorogical works which the age has 

. Priestley’s History of 
inions concerning Christ: a 
which demonstrates in a manner 
never has been, and never can be 
wed, that from the carliest age of 
the Christian religion down to the 


ath century, and to the time of 
, jus himself, the great body of 
amned Christians were strictly Uni- 


urians, and consequently that this was 
the original doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ. This most valuable 
treatise was a work of great labour and 
the demand for which could 
p means have defrayed the charge 
the publication. But Mrs. Rayner, 
with exemplary generosity, supplied 
the money, and to her the work is with 
great propriety dedicated.” 
The other extract is from a note in 
tas 447, in which Aid Nal dan of ee 
emoirs, “ apprehensive lest »the 
Christian worl rif ht be deprived of 
the benefit of his (Dr. Priestley’s) most 
val abours for wantof a sufficient 
fund to enable him to publish the work, 
toceurred to him that if a hundred 
persons could be found to subscribe five 


unds each for a copy of the whole of 
the works, and to pay their sub- 
. in advance, ie 4 difficulty 

be surmounted.” ‘The sal 


isindebted for the 
of the most learn 
a. wo 








was“ adopted with great ardour and 
real by Dr. lanthey'spasherdus friends, 
we that the sum wanted was very soon far 
weeded. The list of subscribers was 
humerous and respectable. ‘“I"he Duke 

subseribed fifty pounds, 


Lond ( on twenty, and Robert 
Slaney, sq. of Tong Lodge, thirty 
@ promise of more, if more 

) wanted.” And the late Rt. 


oe 


Joba Law, Bishop of Elphin, 

inelosed a draft for one banlind et aie 

ae . Si saneory. Webs applied 

ud ¢ » Priestley's ublication, in 

Tess that ey friends to th 
to 

of Db ¢ the 


© well g 


iy the success of his design. 
dag 3 a Me throw an bi 
" burdea, u e 

ftiends to the cas F beg 


Mechanism ; 
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further to state, that there are at pre- 
sent about one hundred subscribers to 
the proposed work, and I understand 
that with two hundred Mr. R. would 
venture to proceed. Now, Sir, if cach 
of the present subscribers would use 
their influence with their friends to 
obtain one or mote new subscribers, 
that number would soon be completed, 
I have the pleasure to announce two 
new subscribers—and trust that ata 
time when the principles so ably de- 
fended by Dr. Priestley are fret ex- 
tending, all alarm for the failure of so 
desirable St, -. will be entirely dis- 
sipated. at increasing success may 
attend your valuable Repository, is the 


sincere wish of 
J, CORDELL. 





Mechanism ;.an Allegory. 
Section I. 

A GENIUS | of a superior order 

having constructed a great num- 
ber of very curious machines, but of 
a somewhat complicated structure, 
put them under the management 
of a corresponding number of. indi- 
viduals, with the view of gradually 
training them to the employment of 
pss ps these instruments after the 
most advantageous and beneficial man- 
ner.* Heaceustomed them from thuwir 
childhood to some of theis more sim- 
ple and necessary movements, and 
admonished them of the sad conse- 
his instructions, 
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pating their a ge he 
made the machines of a fragile 

ture so that last 
for a time; the length of 
the benefits of which they 


u the use which they 
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* Gen. i. 27, 28. Psalm viii. 6—9. 
+ ‘Gen. ili 6. 3 tb. 17—19, and ii. 7. 
§ Tb. iii, 15,” i 
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A long course of experience and 
discipline accordingly ensued, in 
which the genius orcasionally intcr- 
posed, to maintain his authority, to 
remove hurtful errors, to impart the 
necessary instructions, and to culfi- 
vate among the operators in general 
an increasing skill in their employ- 
ment, a comprehensive acquaintance 
with its true nature and design, and a 
growing estimation of its beneficial 
effects ; and uently a just prin- 
ciple of obedience and gratitude to 
himself, as their beneficiary and in- 
structor. 

At or. ay when they had made 
considerable attainments, bat had 
nevertheless from neglecting his in- 
structions, and following the devices 
of their own imaginations, fallen into 
some capital errors, more especially 
with regard to.the higher movements 
of the machines, it pleased the genius 
to select one of the greatest proficients 
and the most docile to his instructions, 
as his leading instrument, in remov- 
ing these errors, and more fully un- 
folding his designs. ‘Through his 

n he imparted many instructions 
remarkable fer their perspicuity and 
comprehensive utility ; a such was 
the extraordinary manner in which 
the powers of the genius were exerted 
on this oceasion, that many of the 
particular evils resulting from the fra- 
gile structure of the machines, and the 
tnisrnanagement of the operators, sud- 
denly disappeared, like the pestileatial 
vapour before the breath of heaven : 
machines which had been injured, 
were repaired with astonishing rapidi- 
tv, and some which had been thrown 
aside as. useless, and were actually 
dropping to pieces, quickly resumed 
their wonted functions. All these 
words and deeds of beneficence but 
served to usher in the grateful intelli- 
gence, that the genius at an appoint- 
ed time would re-fabricate after an im- 
proved plan the whole system of the 
machines; and that then those opera- 
tors who duly kept in view his de- 
ae constructing them, carefully 

hering to the spirit of his instruc- 
tions, and workitig them after that ad- 
Mirable pattern which this distin- 
guished operator had exhibited in his 
own tice, would reap inestima- 
ble advantages from the use of ma- 
ehines of such jor excellence and 
durability ; but that those who scorn- 
jully or heedlessly rejected this gracious 
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intelligence, and preferred the ome 
cation of their own humours fp the 
Wise instructions of the genj 
quickly ex perience the ‘conal woeld 
of their obstinacy and ingratitude, in 
their incapacijy to operate upon istry. 
ments of such powerful efficacy, t 
which however they must be trained 
by a much severer course of diseipline 
than any which they had hi 
experienced. He indeed gave stron: 
intimations that the designs of the 
Bentus being purely beneficent, would 
e pursued till afl the operators be- 
came duly trained to their empley. 
ment, and were well skilled in the 
art of working their machines to the 
greatest advantage, when they would 
all conspire in the production of 
benefits of immense magnitude. 

To confirm more fully his assertions, 
by an actual specimen, and as the ¢om- 
mencement of what he announced, 
which in his case was to be effected 
immediately, on account of his supe- 
rior attainments, he voluntarily sub- 
mitted to have his own machine whol- 
ly taken, or rather beaten to pieces, by 
the mad fury of some neighbouring 
operators; after which within the 
space of three days, it was reconstruct- 
ed by the aide upon that highly 
improved plan which he had “‘de- 
scribed. Fisch this time it has been 
constantly held forth as the Oy 
and pattern of that universal of 
the genius, in re-fabricating the system 
of the machines, the annunciation 
which constituted the great object 
this extraordinary errand. 

A long interval again passed, in 
which great numbers of operators 
were successively trained up m the 
anticipation of this event, and in & 
improved method of operation, which 
accorded with the instructions sad 
pattern which had been given, The 
influence of the genius was still com 
spicuous, in the first ape Int 
moting the exertions wh the 
now made for the circulation of hist 
intelligence, and in aiding the 
efforts of the operators upon the ot 
plan. But when the intellige 


with every requisite ins is 
been widely spread, and 

authentic writings, an many of 
rators had been sufficiently introduced 
to the new method, this extraglie 
influence, was withdrawn. ooge Be 
rators were now left to wf 
best use of their in 
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squisitions, in advancing their own 
1. ts, and in training up new 
"but ee ade ced, nine began 
as ume adva » a 
shew symptoms of their former pro- 
po ip cedoch fancy and to follow 
us wayward dictates, es thin — 
in adhering to the 
plain course which had been pointed 
out to them. Not content with the 
gacious intelligence an per pe aon 
received, were fond of mingling 
certain 1 = ry discoveries of their 
own with ats — i gy a 
conceited themselves ese fan- 
cies, for ho en rit “a incon- 
sistency plainly shew that they were 
no other than fancies, were the imme- 
diate suggestions of the genius himself. 
This was a kind of lazy amusement, 
which they found easier than a well 
directed application of their powers in 
substantiating and circulating the ge- 
wuine intelligence, and applying its 
ee to mee — — a 
considerabie tho uta 
exertion. These. vain 5 ieations 
won began to aflect the minds of the 
paar ap ih —— darkness, 
ng the light of heaven. Amid 
the gatheting mist, the genius, and 
ted ished operator whose ma- 
re-constructed, l wh 
was now pursuing his chislapmnnts ie 
the most “awe beneficial manner, 
beeame absolutely confounded in the 
Mew of the gazing multitude. And 
ven the invisible influence of the ge- 
mus seemed occasionally to assume 
peappearance of a third person distinet 
from e genius himself. With these 
phenomena some were mightily 
pleased ; and so much was this strange 
! oo ee preferred to a 
distinct view of the genius, and of this 
ant of his ae ete 
; proper person, character and 
telations, that it soon came to be _re- 
- = fags height of presumption to 
do, he latter ; and nothing would 
soa every borty must use a‘ Contra- 


Or at least an .unantelligible 
emblage of words, in describing 
~ mystic representation in whith 
ar yeioned. t was moreover report: 
the task’ Aticient legends, that 


oy ies possessed an inherent 
‘ial activity 5° that it was only the 
er 





Me doctrine of the immortality of 


bi Y Originated in those live- 
os of tle defunct, which are pre- 
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outward case, or visible frame work, 
which would be broken and dis- 
solved, and that though after this their 
movements would be rmperceptible, yet 
that -. would be more etlicient than 
ever. niting with this notion the 
» ony idea of a fiery trialt contain- 
ed in the instructions, they fancied 
they continually saw, in the mist in 





sented more particularly to the rude un- 
cultivated mind, particularly in dreams 
and reveries. What is the whole history 
of ghosts, but the detail of the workings of 
the ** untutored’”’ imagination, mistaking’ 
its fancies for realities? And what is the 
doctrine of the separate existence of the 
soul or percipient principle, after that the 
vital functions have ceased, and man is 
** returned to his dust,"’ but the same crea- 
ture of the imagination, attempted to be 
realized by metaphysical refinements, but 
which in fact eludes the grasp of reason, 
and by refining vanishes into a nonentity, 
devoid of all those properties, which are 
essential to our yery idea of existence ? 
Can there be any two opinions more op- 
posed to each other, than that of the 
Psalmist, that in the yery day in which 
man ceases to breathe Ais thoughts perish, 
and that of Psychologists, that the soul 
** will never die!” Does not Christianity 
“* bring life and immortality to light,”’ by 
“« abolishing death,"’ not by representing 
that the soul remains untouched by the 
fatal stroke ? By forgetting that the same 
fate ‘‘écfalleth the sons of men which 
brfalleth beasts,’’ that “all ave of the 
dust, and all turn to dust egain,’’ have 
not dead men been represented *f ay 
gods’’ * usurping or sharmy the throne of 
the Creator, or,asdemons” and ‘* fiends 
incarnate’’ destined toa state of eudless 
burnings? While the Scriptures constantly 
hold forth the doctrine that man is dust, 
and that Jehovah is ‘ the only diving and 
true God,” who at his appoiated day will 
raise all men ap from the ‘* dnst of death" 
into which they are sunk to the ‘* glorious 
light of” fenewed ‘*life;" how bave man- 
kind beer troubled with mere phautoms of 
life and iwimortality and with ** chimeras 
dire,’ while biblical truth ip its simplicity 
has been in a great degree hidden ituna 
their eyes! Who can doubt the beneficent 
designs of that God who after wiping 
away sin by death, its ‘* Goishing’’ stroke, 
at length proclaims an universal abolition 
ot this '¢ king of terrors’’ and brings lite 
aud immortality to light; and yet further 
reveals to us that our great ‘* adversary’ 
sin, with his angels, death and his attend- 
ants, shail be cast into the lake of destruc- 


pon ? 


+ 1 Peteriv. 1g. See also Matt. xxv. 41. 
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which they were enveloped, many of 
the former machines Siewled out 
incessant vollies of liquid fire and 
brimstone on their respective operators. 
Many others they imagined as instan- 
taneously and automatically, on their 
separation from their visible exterior, 
shedding the most beneficial influences, 
and that in such sxperabundance, that 
the overplus gradually accumulated 
into a large stock, under the care of 
certain managers, who made a luera- 
tive trade, by placing it in portions 
duly estuunated, tothe credit of those 
debits had become formidable. It ts 
somewhat extraordinary that such a 
superabundance of beocticial effects 
should be accumulated in circum- 
Stances where so litte could be seen 


doing, when the operators instead of 


pursuing their cuployment, agreeably 
to their instructions, occupied so 
mach of their time in gazing and won- 
dering, while the remaining portions 
of it were aby to those servile oc- 
cupations about the inferior move- 
ments of their machines, by which 
they might best gratify the pampered 
appetites of these managers and their 
friends and dependants, who in their 
wrn like drones in a_ hive were 
eagerly absorbing all the real produce 
on which they set any value, and oc- 
easionally entertannog the operators 
with phan/asmagoria, which served 
only to bewtlder their minds and palsy 
their hands from usetul activity. 

Thus the genius and his instructions 
were almost wholly lost sight of. His 
distinguishing powers were absurdly 
Aistri}uted among worn ove and 
broken machines of his own construc. 
tion. And the writing which con- 
tained his instructions was carelessly 
thrown aside and buried amid ridicu- 
lous tales about the phanfasmagoria ; 
or if ogcasionally brought forward by 
the managers, to whose sole care it 
was consigned, so murdered in the 
treading, so dressed up in unintelli- 
a phrascology, or so broken tnto 

ty amd seraps and intermingled with 
foreign unatter, that it scarcely served 
any other purpose than that of promo- 
tine the and stppotting 
the ascendancy of these pretenders, ~ 

(te be concluded in the next No.) 


delusions, 


Sin, Bromley , duly ai 1816. 
He. letter of LF \p- 204,) 


lias remained so lony unnoticed, 
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Mr. Rutt on Count Zinzendorf. 


part, of having brought a Lroundless in. 
sinuation against Count Zinzendort, byt 
because my evidence, for an obviow 
reason, is not producible ina wark de. 
signed for general readers. Yet cay. 
not suffer vour respectable corr 

ent, who ts seartely enonymous w me, 
to remain longer without some reply. 

I assure him that | have no desiew 
think unfavourably of Count Zine. 
dorf, my exceptions to whose cham 
ter rest entirely on the highly. impr 
er tendency of passages quoted. from 
1s alleged Hyuns and Sermons. If 
vour correspondent will examine them, 
especially from p. 5508 of the Can. 
did Narratwe, he wust, I think, agree 
with me as to this tendency. Those 
passages, indeed, exhibit a shameless 
uitrusion on the most. sacred privacies 
of life and a violation of decency, ia 
language and allusion, scarcely ever 
equalled, certainly neser exceeded, 
under a Christian profession, and which 
the decoruin of heathens might serve 
to condemn. LEvenof the S 
Dr. Watts complained that _ they 
** now and then, though rarely, intros 
duce a sentence that would taise a 
blush in the face of strict virtue.” He 
also commended ‘Tillotson for having 
proposed the omission of some pon 
of the Bible,” on the ground of 
rum, “in the public lessons of the 
church.” What would Warts or ‘Tit 
lotson have thought of the phraseology 
attributed to the Christian hymns and 
sermons of Count Zinzendort? 

Yet Cicero bas shewn that a man 
need not be a Christian to — 
himself justly on this subject, Many 
of your readers will recollect the pas 
sage to which I refer, near the ene of 
the first book de Oficiis, Hes 
guarding his son against the sophistry 
of the cynics and the stoics whom 
he terms .cynical.* Their theore 
Count Zinzendorf, if fairly quote’, 
seems to have adopted, how correct 
soever may have been his owa 
tice. Dr. Jortin, who was ne cain 


niator, deseribes the Count. yds 
maida os — en 


@ +* Nec vero audiendi suut cya 
siqw tueruat stoici pene cymici, que PR 
headunt, et irrident, quod ca que ut 
re mua sunt, verbis fagitiosa dices) 
autem que turpia sint nomindus 
lemus sts. Nos autem nature © 
quamur, et ab’ omni quod 4 / 
ipsa oculorum, guriumque « 
fugiamus.”” AV. 7. Cie. de 
18mo., 
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1638. p. 52. 
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only from the impure ten- 
seo his alleged writings, as ** one 
¢ vilestoof men;” yet I am not 
ingy however inexplicable, to 
suribate to him that singular hypocrisy, 
» heart and life of purity, with an oc- 
eassional phraseology, too gross to be 
indecent society. 

our correspondent, however, con- 
siders the author of the Candid Nerra- 
fee as “ by no means to be nnpliculy 
relied on.” From the years elapsed 
dnce his publication in 1753, that 
author has probably long had a claim 
to the justice included in the trite 
maxim de mortuis wil nist verum. As 
true | ain disposed to receive whatever 
J. F. B. can allege against Mr. Ri- 
mins, on his own knowledge. but that 


2 


L apprehend cannot go back far 


enough to settle the question. Cer- 
tainly no author ever more deserved 
exposure if he misquoted Count Zin- 
zeudorf, yet no aan ever laid himself 
more open to detection. Mr. Rimius 
has constantly referred to the number 
and page of the Count’s published 
‘ermons and to the numbers and 
verses of the re for every passage 
mitroduced. Of these passages he has 
Hways given the professed German ori- 
ginal and added an English translation, 
atak which he ought to have per- 
forined correctly from his knowledge of 
both languazes. 
~ Yet these quotations thus connected 
with minute references to “the wri- 
tings of the Count himself,” and 
Wereiore peculiarly ex to detec- 
Won, are left unimpeached, as to fert 
and version, both by the German his- 
tonan Crantz and his English transla- 
tor La-Trole, while your correspond- 
ent, without detecting a single forgery 
ormis-translation, describes the ‘ re- 
aay of a ay rae| as “ ma- 
and deceptive,” and his book, 
i. to be me with, as “ long 
to merited oblivion.” 
He adds, winether on his own knowledze 
the representations of others docs 
+ appear, that Rimius's “ transla- 
ons are often inaccnrate; by no means 
posing the genuine meaning of 
w€ Original, frequently eliciting mean- 
gs and hints which the text does 
Wt Warrant, or.at least does not re- 


uJ 


quire vour worthy corre- 
‘pondent consider such a tree as 
requiring no proof, only assertion, not 


? 1 confess [ 


t from: him; but will here leave 


ma 


faith, yet he cannot be fairly reaps 
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that difference to the judgment of our 
readers. 

I have been greatly misunderstood 
by J. F. B. if he regarded me as 
charging the indiscretions of Count 
Zinzendorf on the Moravians of our 
time. They possess, | doubt not, the 
decorum and Christian consistency to 
avoid, though not yet the magna- 
nimity pablicly to explode them. ‘To 
their conduct, as a community, I 
willingly add the testunony of ain. 
timate acquaintance, who like your 
oupstbeniion was educated and pass- 
ed his early life among them, but 
who has long left their society. He 
has often assured me, to use his own 
words, that if they are charged as a 
sect with any practices, con/ra Gonos 
mores, the charge is unfounded. 

Dr. Gill and other writers, to whom 
J. F. B. reters, who have adopted an 
amatory style in religion, have very little 
ifany connexion with this subject. 
Other Christians differ from them 
not because their phraseology, excu- 
sing some rare inadvertence, violates 
decorum, but because even the pure 
and becoming language of human 
passion appears ill adapted to snbjects 
so serious as the faith and hope of the 
gospel. Thus when /Ja/ts in his 
juvenile ‘* Meditation in a Grove,” 
sings 
“T'llearve our passion on the bark, 

And ev'ry wounded tree ’ 
Shall drop and bear some mystic 

mark 


That Jesus dy'd for me,” 


he may be supposed, I think justly 
to degrade his subject, by expressing 
in a style ‘of pastoral fondness, his 
reliance on the author end finisher of our 


with an offence against decorum. Nor 
would any thing estden the taste and 
judgment of Count Zinzendorf have 
been brought into question, had be 
been content to describe a Christian's 
connexion with his Saviour as in the 
following verse quoted from his 33d 
hymn, in The Enthusiasm of Methodists 
and Papists Compared, 1754, vol, 1, 
pt. 2, p- 5: 

«“ Chicken blessed, and catessed, 

Little Bee, on Jesu's breast 
From the hurry 


And the flu 
Of the areh thon'rt now at rest.” 


1 would give your correspondent 
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every satisfaction in my power, but I 
ain not aware that I ought to trouble 
him orany of your readers further on 
the disagreeable subject which has 
been very unexpectedly forced on my 
attention. I still think that it was my 
duty to guard the memories of such 
men as Waits and Doddridge from the 
imputation of an unqualified approba- 
tion of Count Zinzendorf. A _ noble- 
man exchanging the luxury of a court 
for the labours of a missionary, what- 
ever be his creed or his ritual, presents 
an interesting character. Yet if the 
Count really made the representations 
attributed to his Hymns and Sermons, 
I know not how to discover in that 
character the sober-mindedness _ be- 
coming a Christian, or a disposition to 
seek after ** virtue and praise” in the 
manner recommended by an apostle. 
}f, on the other hand, the Count has 
been wronged, as J. F. B. supposes, 
by forgeries and mis-translations, no 
man ever left behind him in the world 
friends and followers more strangely 
regardless of his just reputation. 
I remain Sir, Your's, 
J. T. RUTT. 

P.S. I take this opportunity of -re- 
questing any of your readers who de- 
sign to encourage the publication of 
Priestley's Theological Works by their 
subscriptions, to subscribe directly, as 
from present appearances the publi- 
cation must be delayed much longer 
than I wished or intended, or the 
early promoters of the design had rea- 
son to expect. 


: Opinions of the Early Quakers. 
Sir, 

N_ looking over the “ Athenian 

Oracle,” a work published above a 
century ago, I was struck with a cu- 
rious passage relating to the Quakers, 
which may serve to shew what idea 
prevailed at that time respecting their 
religious sentiments, and will in part 


tm the observations of ; of God 


your correspondents that their original 
opinions were pretty far removed from 
modern orthodoxy.—In answer to the 
question “may not a Quaker expect 
happiness after this hier" it is paid 
“we are sure that many, or most of 
them, have held very dangerous and 
detestable opinions. ally 
speak contemptibly of the ¢, and 
will by no means allow it to be God's 
word: they have turned it into an odd 
sort ofa allegory, even the high- 
est and most sacred truths therein con- 
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tained, and have spoken not very 
nanianoanes our Saviour, and almed 
generally deny the trinity, and many, if 
not all, embrace the other Socini 

‘the soul's sleeping till the resurrection, 

esides they use neither of the sacn. 
ments, and if our most authentic ac 
counts don't impose upon ‘us, were at 
their first appearance in England 
commonly actuated by a worse spirit 
than that they pretend to. These ‘tis 
hard to hope well of, nor can we see 
how with any manner of iely 
they can be called Christians. But 
if there be any of them who have’ left 
their first principles, and are 
rated into Christianity (we ask pardon 
for the harshness of the expression) 
and grown more religious, as well as 
more mannerly, there may be more 
hopes of them.” 

n the same work the following 
question is asked, and to my mind not 
satisfactorily answered : should any of 
your correspondents think proper to 
give an opinion on the subject, | shall 
feel highly gratified, conceiving it to 
be one well worthy of the serious at- 
tention of professing Christians, and a 
fit subject for discussion in the Month- 
ly Repository. The question is 4s 
follows, “‘ Our jurors that try in 
cases of life and death are obliged to 
be (or at least to tell the court that 
they are) all of one mind, before they 
can give or the court receive their vers 
dict; and it being but re 
suppose that it may so happen 
enuitr india of the Seabes may dissent 
from the major part, as being of deep. 
er judgment, &c. or by building upon 
false notions, which yet he 
and cannot be persuaded 
but that they are the truth, &e. In 
short we'll suppose him to act 
ing to his conscience, whether other 
wise he be in the right or no, and then 
query, how must such a man act, © 
asto keep a good conscience tows 
od and man, so.as not to be 
of the blood of the prisoner, 43 ¥ 
as of perjury, if he bring him 1 
and he is not,” &c. &e. ) 

I shall feel obliged by your ins 
tion of the above, 
And remain, Sir, 


Your constant Rea 


P.S. It will grealy oblige we 


of r readers, if Rees will 

form them through the medium of 
itory what he has ™ 

in his proposed ‘ History of Foreie® 
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Uninasiane” M. R Vol. VI. 
p- 105,) oF — he Seo chandeped 


it ; also, whether the Raco- 
vian ism, which he on sqmne- 
id to be preparing for the 
a, Aan vublished. or not, as I 


Oot recollect seeing it advertised.* 
Unitarian Baptists in the City of York. 


Sir, 

V TE beg leave through the medium 
of your valuable Miscellany to 

lay before our Unitarian brethren the 
aseof the Unitarian Baptists in the 
city of York, confident of their dispo- 
dtion to assist us in the laudable un- 
dertaking of ropagating primitive 
Christianity, and removing those 1nis- 
ions which originated in the 

dark ages of heathen and popish 
mtition. We have laboured up- 
wards of thirty years, under consider- 
able disadvantage, in this great eause 
for want of suitable accomodation and 
acentral situation ; we have at length 
met with the object of our wishes. A 
chapel in the centre of York now oc- 
cupitd by the Independents was to 
ve disposed of b public auction ; we 
mde an offer for it, the consequence 
wis it became ours for the sum of 
taree hundred pounds, one hundred 
of which was paid on the 2nd Febru- 
ary last as a deposit, which we bor- 

towed upon interest, the remainin 
‘wo hundred pounds are to be aid 
oatie Sad November next, at which 


time sion will be given. The 
cape is well fitted up with pews and 
gallery, and will seat upwards of four 
wwndred “people. The sum we are 
bile 0 raise amongst our own friends 
s = sh some we hope our Unita- 
nan Srethren will not think the sum 
9 small, considering our pecuniary 
cHeumstances, as we are all labouring 
people, so that with the sum of sixty 
Siem wed poriees: and twenty 
ema u mmittee of the 
titarian Fund has been pleased to 
bestow upon us, making a total of 
gs ra Wi ee a 
wo J twent 

pounds upon the chapel, besides other 
fs Fp aac incident Ne oe 
property: this debt 
will be: felt by us as ~anne incum- 
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brance, but becomes as nothing when 
divided and shared by the Unitarian 
public. Donations however small 
will be thankfully received, and with 
your leave, Mr. Editor, the subserip- 
tions may from time to time be ac- 
knowledged in the Monthly Reposi- 
gp mode of acknowledgment which 
will save some trouble and expense 
both to the subseribers and receivers. 

Subscriptions in aid of liquidating 
the debt of £220 upon the Unitarian 
Baptist Chapel in York, will be re- 
ceived by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, 
York. 

As you, Sir, have a knowledge of 
the most proper characters in various 
parts of the country, and if to the 
favours already conferred upon us, you 
will add this one of appointing receivers 
at such places as you may judge neces- 
sary, you will = oblige, 

Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servants, 
a. Torrance, Minister. 

RicuarD Hanps, 

Josepn Ricuarpsoyn, } Deacons. 

N. B. As to the rise and progress of 
this Society we beg leave to refer your 
readers to a work published in the 
year 1800, by Mr. David Eaton, and 
re-published by him in London, en- 
titled, ‘* Scripture the only Guide to 
Religious Truth, or a Narrative of the 
Proceedings of a Society of Baptists 
in York.” 


Sir, June 25, 1816. 

Al the late meeting of the friends 
to the Unitarian Academy I un- 
derstood with much satisfaction that 
the provision for communicating clas- 
sical knowledge to the stndents was 
likely to he extended. I hope these 
students when they become ministers 
will attend to a duty now much ne- 
glected, and that talent bywhich 
they may be distinguished, from the 
. The latter respeciable and 

highly useful class of Christian teach- 
ers would well employ any leisure 
they could command, im ‘comparing 
diflerent English translation thus 
forming one which a 
to give the best connected sense of 





of 
adopting we James's Bible, do 


they not contribute, in‘a high degree, 
frorn the pulpit and the press, to pee 
serve and increase a MS 1G 


gard for that version which 
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wnavoidable eflect of early associa- 
thous? 


“A bad effect, but from a_ noble 
cause.” 

They also deprive their hearers or 
readers of opportuuities, which would 
otherwise frequently occur, of distin- 
guishing the true serse from the cus- 
tomary sound of a difficult passage, by 
attending to it in a new phraseology. 

Yet aie learned ministers determine 
to act up to their proper character, 
1 hope they will not content them- 
whes with the use of any version of 
the Scriptures, however improved, but 
therown. What lecturer on Cicero 
or Demosthenes, who claimed or 
received credit for having spent ‘years 
in acquiring the languages of those 
orators, and ascertaining the force and 
beauty of their expressions, would be 
endured; or rather, what would be 
though of his pretensions to learning 
or. of his spellenied, if he always 
quoted the translations of Duncan or 
of Leland? 

Here I am reminded of learned 
ministers in earlier times, who ne- 
glecting, like the moderns, to use their 
learning On a proper occasion, were 
jastly reproved by a profoundly learned 
layman. The story is thus told by 
W hitelock. 

** Divers members of both houses, 
whereof I was one, were members of 
the assembly of divines, and had the 
saine liberty with the divines to sit 
and debate, and give their votes in 
any matter which was in consideration 
amongstthem. In which debate Mr. 
Nelden spake admirably, and confuted 
divers of them m their own learning. 
And, sometimes, when they cited a 
text of Scripture, to prove their asser- 
tion, he would tell them, perhaps in 
wowr little pocket Bibles, with gilt leaves, 
(which they would often pull out and 
reacl,) the translation may le thus; but 
the Greek or the Helrew signifies thus or 
thus; and so would totally silence 
them.” | Mem. (1732) p. 71. 

Notwithstanding this » lam 
persuaded neither /F hit nor Selden 
rezarded the tssemdly of Divines as illi- 
terate or unworthy of respect. It was 
ag ee bipany ¢ Lord Claren- 

1 © race his History thus 
deserilung that y Pn re Ft 
“Some of them infamous in their 
lives and copversations, and most of 
them of very mean parts in ledtning, 


The FFiater of the Olituary of Dr. Powell in Reply to J. 


if not of seandalous ignorance and of 
no other reputation than of malice’ 
the church of England.”* 

The late Dr. Zouch, one of the pre. 

ndaries of Durham,’ in a note t 
is edition of Walton's Lives, 
the passage from Whitelock ap- 
pears to have given itcon amore. Tp a 
ater work, his ** Life of Sir P. Sid. 
ney,” he attempted to degrade as 
low as possible the literature of the 
Puritans, though they had long ceased 
to interfere with Durham's golden 
pepeencs. From his want of know. 
edge on this subject I suspect that 
Dr. Zouch was too much like the 
clergyman censured by Bishop Wat 
son in the preface to his Theological 
Tracts, who “ never read Dissenting 
Divinity.” LAICUS. 


Sir, Chichester, July 3, 1816, 
Fe ecotiegpeb hd the greater part of 
your readers and correspondents, 

as well as yourself, are of quiet and 





* On this passage Dr. Calamy well re- 
marks in his ‘* Life of Baxter,” &e. (L 
82): ** Who can give credit to him as ao 
historian, thet shall represent such mea 
as Dr. ‘I'wiss, Mr. Gataker, Bishop Rey- 
nolds, Dr. Arrowsmith, Dr. Tuckney, 
Dr. Lightfoot, &c. as men of scandalous 
ignorance or mean parts? Or who rans 
down such men as Dr. Gouge, Mr. Oliver 
ISowles, Mr. Vines, Mr. Hele, Dr. 
Spurstow, Mr. Newcomen, Mr. Cole- 
man, &c. as persons of no other repate- 
tion than of malice to the charch of 
England ?”’ 

Calamy in bis Continuation (I, 14) alse 
thus refers to Whitelock’s story which, it 
seems, other writers had been fond of 
repeating. ‘‘It is easy to, observe bow 
the generality of our historians take ple- 
sure in sepresenting Afr. Selden a insult- 
ing the members of that assembly, when 
he sat among them, about their hattle 
English Bibles with gilt leaves, and Ah 
tacking them with Grech and Hebrew 
as to which there were many amonig thes 
that were both able and ready 


willing, forge 
in hie History of Tithes where 
with the gentlemen of the hi 
reproaches them with ¢ 

ness, and upbraids them 


he deals 
freely 
and ‘ar 
wits Aeris 

nothing to hecp up their credit but beard, 


that thew 


studies reached no farther than 
viary, the Postil, and the 
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the follies and crimes of 
moved from life, and calmly though 
ously employed in the investi- 
ation and diffusion of useful know- 
iedge, neither they nor you are igno- 
rapt, that when, either in fictitious 
“are, of im real life, Sir X.Y. de 
of Lord Z. an explanation, the 
i result «is a combat, and 
a2 mortul’one. He. who 
requires the explanation is desirous of 
nothing less dee that it should be 
gwen, and he, from whom it is 
ired, finds in the requisition itself 
sible reason for not 

coping ith er 
_ Very diferent from any thing like 
this are the feelings and situation of 
the ingenious writer, whose letter in 
your last number [pp. 335, 336,) is 
sibscribed with the siguature J. and 
; He courteously asks an. ex- 
tion, because he sincerely desires 
t; and if I decline doing as he de- 
sires, this arises from the apprehen- 
sion that the giving and not the with- 
holding the explanation may lead to 
acombat, in which 1 may receive a 
mortal wound a mischance, a ill 
compensated by apy reputation | may 
ae for ak ne adventurous 


, After all, I am so much gratified 
the tion expressed by your 
t of the scrap of biogra- 
phy which you honoured with a = a 
your Obituary for May last, that | 
would willingly oblige bim with the 
wore detailed statement he wishes for, 
I flatter myself that such an 
eiplanation would tend cither to con- 
firm in his mind correct notions, or to 
¥ erroneous ones in my own. 
Referring to the ingeiteed itical 
pions of the Jate lamented Dr. 
POweLL, I hazarded one or two po- 
stons of an import so general, and 
of a tendency (as | hoped) sO conci- 
» 43 to aflord no possible ground 
for d or offence. The questions 
mative to a reforin in the present con- 
Mitution of the lower house of parlia- 
ment, to the supposed superiority of 
a monarchy to a republic, or 
of © an aristocratical forn of 
oo &e. &c. ‘ye no ye 
ved in these general positions than 
any particular and a theo- 
ere ast be included in the univer- 
ote Superior one; and of theorems 
7 this latter kind the application to 
individual cases is a matter far too 
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difficult to be profitably discussed by a 
politician so tude and, uninstructed as” 
myself, 

I must therefore respectfully decline 
the polite invitation of J. to state in 
any explicit form my sentiments on 
“the beneficial influence of the peo- 
ple expressed through a constitutional 
representation,” as well as on the 
manifest liability of ‘ courts or com 
gresses” to the pernicious infection 
which he specifies, and will only ven- 
ture to mention the inseparable con- 
comitants and not unfrequent result of 
a popular election of a representative in 
patliament, as one of the most remark- 
able examples of the triumph. of wis- 
dom and virtue over vice on folly. 

About eight years ago I was in- 
dulged by the admission into your 
respectable Miscellany [M. Repos. [1 #. 
p. 584,} ofta paper in which (under 
a different signature) I endeavoured 
to shew that political right is founded 
in power, and that it has no other 
solid foundation. If your able com. 
respondent J. would have the good- 
ness to fake that paper in hand, and 
print out ‘the mistakes of the writer, 

xe would confer a much. greater fa- 
vour than he could possibly. receive 
from the happiest efforts at explanation 
of kis and your much obliged and 
obedient Servant, ° 
YT. S. 





Sir, ; July 6, 1816. 

CCORDING to Lord Caétle- 
f reagh’s reply to Sir S. Rowtilly, 
(M. Repos. p. 364] how little influence 
in favour of the Protestants of France 
has been acquired by our ? Pre 
testant governnient from the gratinide 
of Louis XVIIL.! Yet that prince was 
yushéd’ up to. the throne I British 
Lavoriets, and were he to lose their 
support. must probably sink into Iris 


former insignificance 

« By nature's law, as Sure. as pluw- 

mets fall.” > ghtan tis 

Allow me, in this connection,| to 
draw from the oblivion of 160 years, a 
tale of other times, and to shew what 
security was attained for the Protes- 
tants of France, by the Protector of the 
Commonwealth of England, from the 
policy or apprehensions of the French 
overnment, durimmg the ——s ot 

uls V. Te, cm #5 , 
I have now before me an Appendix 
of historical documents. annexed to 


























306 Editions of the Bille, 
Essays on the Balance of Power, &c. 
svo. 1701. The last piece consists of 
** Secret Articles agreed upon between 
Cromwell and Cardinal Mazarin,” in 
addition to their ‘* Public Treaty,” 
which ‘ bears date the 3d of Novem- 
ber, 1655." The following are the 
concluding articles. 
ART. VI. 

“ Ou’'en toutes les villes et bourgs de 
ce royaume, ou il y aura des havres, et 
des ports, la nation Angloise y aura 
commerce, et y pourra faire bastir des 
temples pour l'exercise de la religion, 
et sera permis aux Francois de la reli- 
gion, qui y serorit aux environs, d'y 
faire presecher en Francois.” 

That, in all the cities and towns of 
the kingdom where there are harbours 
und ports, the English nation shall 
carry on their commerce, and may erect 
temples for the exercise of the [Pro- 
testant] religion, and that the French 
of the religion residing in the neigh- 
bourhood may have preaching there 
in French. 

ART. VIT. 

“Que les edits de Janvier et de 
Nantes seront executez selon leurs 
formes et teneurs et toute la nation 
Angloise demeureta caution pour l’exe- 
cution des dits edits.” 

That the edicts of January and of 
Nantes shall be executed according to 
their full import, and that the whole 
English nation shall be a perpetual 
guarantee fot the execution of those 
edicts. 

1 am at a loss to know what was the 
edict of January. ‘That description is 
not singular, for Sully (1. 99) names 
the edict in 1585, in favour of the 
League, “ the famous edict of July.” 
The edict of January might be the same 
as “ the edict of 63 Arucles” in 1576, 
by which, according to a note in Sully, 
( “ 4) “Chambers of justice, com- 
posed equally of Protestants and Ca- 
tholics, were granted in the principal 

tliaments.” The edict of, Nantes 
was finally verified in 15009. 

The memory of Cromwell has been 
treated with no small injustice respect- 
ing that transaction of the Protectorate, 
of which these quoted articles form a 
part. Historians and biographers, so 
tar as I have been able to observe, have 
Seen content to follow, in a train, 
censuring the Provector for a supposed 
cactihee of the permanent interests of 
England and Europe to the temporary 
security of his own power, by uniting 


ia Spain and Portugal. 


with France rather than with Se: 
Had these censurers read i a 
treaty, as it is given in A General Col. 
lection, 1732, (III. 140) translated 
probably, from Milton's Lati ' 
must, I think, have at least 
it as displaying a manly style, neither 
haughty nor submissive, providing for 
the fair reciprocations of com 
and, if not preventing war, 
to shelter the people on both sides 
from being immediately overw 
by its horrors. And if such historians 
and a mg had sought till they 
found these Secret Articles, which, 
I apprehend, because secret, were 
allowed to be originally, in French, 
they could scarcely have denied their 
commendation to the Protector,— 
Nor is the praise inconsiderable of 
having placed his nation singularly 
eminent on the page of history, among 
those whose power has been exerted to 
succour the oppressed. 
HISTORICUS. 


Sir, Hackney, July 6, 1816. 
T has often been ignoranty 
and as ignorantly believed, that the 
governments of the Peninsula have ab 
ways made it a part of their policy t 
revent the circulation of the Scripu 

he assertion has been repeated in a 
singular letter from one of your corre 
spondents, (p. 336) who is marvellously 
fond of expatiating. I beg leave to 
state a few facts connected with this 
subject, merely premising that 
error prevails : to al literature 
of Spain and Portugal. 

Before the early part of the 13tr 
century, many copies of the Seripturs 
must have existed in the vulgar tongue, 
for we find King Jayme of Arragon, ia 
1233, prohibiting their circylation. 

In 1260, Alfonso the Wise ordered 
translation of the Bible to be made into 
Castilian Vr page the original MS. 
vet exists in the Escurial ;—and about 
ihe same period King Denir, of 
tugal, caused the sacred books to beten- 
dered into Portugneze, of which work, 
too, a copy is still preserved. In the 
following century John I. 
most learned men of his tine to tren 
late the Gospels, the Acis of the A 
tles, and the Epistles of Paul, and 
self translated the Psalms into the law 
guage of his country. this time 
two other versions of the Old’? 
were made, besides translations 
Acts, Epistles, and A pocalypt¢ 
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Epistles a French version, and of 
Meads and the Epistles from the 
odginal Greek, by Father Julian. 

1478, the well known translation 
into the Catalonian bt, My-eneeny 
provincial ue, niface Ferreira, 
was te ond oy 1485, Garcia de 
Sunta Maria published in Zaragoza 
his “Gospels and Epistles” in Spanish. 
Anadmirable translation of Matthew's 
Gospel, and Extracts from the other 

, by Bernard Alcobaga, was 
in Lisbon in 1495, as part of 
“the Life of Christ.” Of the Psalms 
there is preserved a printed Spanish 
copy, in Gothic letters, without date, 
to have issued from the 
T ress. It is believed that Al- 
fonso V. encouraged the publica- 
ton Of another Spanish translation 
ofthe Bible, which was followed by 
yet another in the succeeding century. 
At the request of King Manuel, the 
aims were again translated and 
printed in 1529, and a Portugueze ver- 
sion of the Proverbs came from the 
Lisbon press in 1544. 


In very modern times many have 

been the translations of the Bible 

in Portugal. Their circu- 

been wide, and manifest 

their beneficent influence. ‘The best 

of them is that of Anto. Perreira de 

» of gen a second edition 

“4 funk in 16 vols.) was printed 

in Lisbon in 1805. Notwithstand- 

ing. the expense of this work, it is 

Yinguired for by the middling 

and best instructed part of the 

» and it continues silently diffu- 

pe ry blessin » in spite of the con- 

butdecided opposition of monks 

and priests, In not add that no 

book whatever is printed in Portugal 

withdut the “aut iority of the king” 
nd of the most holy inquisition. 
‘our’s, Ke. 





J. B, 
Str June 
; 27, 1816. 
| WAS Bratified to observe, in your 


last No. p- 205, 6, the res 

PP. », 0, pect so 

. paid. .- _ peg? forms, 
memory of Mr. Joseph Fox. I 

had the pleasiire of acting ‘vith him, 
‘everal years ago, im promoting some 
of hich promised and have since 
lor no'stnall public good, and can 
# very impartial testimony to his 
oped pure intentions, as I had 
Widely and to differ from him, 


warmly, on some points of 
VOL. xr “ pe arf 
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internal arrangement in the society to 
which I allude. Our differences, 
however, we were disposed to forget as 
soon as possible, and happily hes 
rg interrupted our mutu - 
will, 

I had just heard of the death of that 
excellent man, who lived so much for 
the benefit of others, when I met with 
a striking and satisfactory evidence of 
the improvement which a century has 
produced among us, “in the greatest 
of all manufactures, the formation of 
human minds,” to borrow the hap 
expression of the late Mr. Christie, im 
his Miscellanies, 1789, p. 213. 

Having occasion to consult the 3d 
volume of Magna Britannia, published 
in 1724, I observed, p. 224, an ac- 
count of * the charity schools,” under 
the article London, including West- 
minster and Southwark. Distributed 
among 45 wards or parishes, there 
were 87 schools, educating 3737 chil- 
dren, consisting of 2357 boys and 
1380 girls. So that supposing 263 
children within the same district to be 
educated by the Dissenters, and it is 
probably, a sufficient computation, 
no more than 4000 children of the 
poor could then gain the commonest 
education, by any public charitable 
provision, in the metropolis, even 
according to its most extended descrip- 
tion, 

Yet this number of 3737, incon- 
siderable as it now appears, was ine- 
deed a large increase upon the number 
computed about sixteen years before. 
There was published in 1708, in 
2 vols. 8vo. A New View of London, 
anonymous, but generally ascribed to 
Mr. Hatton. It is regarded as a work 
of merit in its way, and the author 
declares in his preface that in it was 
“nothing taken upon trust that ad- 
mitted of inspection.” In the sixth 
section is an enumeration of 
«charity schools within the cities of 
London, Westminster and 
wark.” I have collected the numbet 
of children belonging to these schools, 
and find their amount in 1708 to have. 
been only 2041, being 1310 boys and 
731 girls. Ihave, of course, omitted 
in both cases the free graminar 
schools. | 

Afier 1708 there appears to have 
been some zeal excited for the 
tion of charity schools. The author 
whom I have just mentioned found 
ene or two new schools 
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Lhe Spectator, Ne. 2g4, in 1712, was 
written expressly to encourage sub- 
scriptions to what was then thought 
a@ gTcat object, a school for 50 boys, 
The second letter in No. 430, is on the 
same subject, as is the Guardian, No. 
405. 


At this period, and long after, there 


sees to have been no thought eniier- 
tained of educating poer children, 
unless thes could be also provided for, 
at least with cloathing. It was Mr. 
Rathes who, nearly forty years wWZO*, 
produced a ucw era in education by 
adautting to his sunday schools clean 
hands and faces, though io rags, a fine 
popular nnprovement of Erasimus’s re- 
solve, iw fasour ol classic lore, first, lu 
buy Greek books, and then, cloaths, 


PLEBEIUS., 


St. Ardleon, 

Sire, June 20, 1910. 

OBSERVED pp. 257) that the 

mistepresentations of a yvoung, 
though learned orthoder lecturer, had 
obliged my old trend Mr. Belsham_ to 
notice the Thvophilanthropists. | had 
thought lithe about them for some 
years, but now recollected that, among 
a few curiosities, | what 
may be called their Liturgy, or rather 
directory, which a friend brought to 
me fromthe continent soon after it 
was printed. The Theoplilanthropists 
had crased to attract any notice, if in- 
deed they existed in a connected 
form, when your work commenced, 
and have, | believe, never been de- 
scribed in your pages. You may 
therefore be disposed to accept the 
following account. 

The publication to which I have 
referred is neatly printed. in 18imo. ex- 
tending to 78 pages, and thus entitled: 
—* Le Culte des Theophilanthropes, 
ou Adorateurs de Dieu et Amis des 
Hommes; contenant leur Manuel 
«tun Recneil de Discours, Lectures, 
Hyimnes, ct Cantiques pour toutes leurs 
fetes religieuses ct morales. Seconde 
edition. A Basle de Vunprimirie de 
J. Decker. 1707." 

From a short history prefixed, we 
dearn that the origin of this society 
was in September 1706, when a little 
work appeared at Paris, under the 
ue of ** Manuel des ‘Theanthophiles, 
de. publie par C——." They then 
eonsisted of a few persons who carried 
ou worship and instruction in separate 


fanulics. 


JOSS CS sec 


Theophila nth, opis ts. 


on —_— . 
The publication Of the Manuel ex. 
cited se Inch vention, that they 
families dete rmitned to unite for publi 
worship. Phis assembly, formed by 
five heads of families, was first opened! 
nt the month of Nivose, rear 5, (Janu 
aty 1797) at Paris, in the. street of 
St. Demis. Instead of Theanthrophs!es 
they took the name of Theophalan- 
thrupes, 45 a nvore pleasant sound, apd 
equally describing those who. love 
God and men. They chose for ther 
day of mceting the Swn fay, without 
interfering with the choice of another 
day by any other society. And here 
1 cannot help re narking how th 
language of these Theo, bilenthropisy 
assimilates, on ibis subject, to that ot 
their countryman Caleta, in. his Ip 
stitutes, (BLIL. C. viii, S. 34). Ab 
ter deseribing, the wtiltiv of substiuuting 
the Jord’s day for the Jewish Sab 
bath, to remind Christians that the 
ceremonies of the former dispensuuee 
are abolished, Calvin adds—nor dot 
rely pen the number seven so. a8 
consider the church as bound te is 
rigid observance, nor would I pn. 
demn churches that use any other 
solenrn days of assembling, so that they 
abstain from superstitition.* — The 
art of the Institutes from whieh | 
aud taken this passage, was that I 
suppose to which Mr. Peirce thus 9 
fers in his letter to Dr. Snape, 1718 
p. 30. * You cannot but know, thai 
as we never professed to wake Calon 
judgment the standard of truth, $0.86 
He always testified our dislike of some 
of his opinions. I will here mention one 
opinion of his, which ‘tis well knows 
has been always disagreeable to a 
and that is concerning the Lord's day. 
You never knew any of us profess as 
approbation of his doctrine in this re 
spect, or the practice of the church “4 
Geneva, which is founded thereon. 
The Theophilanthropists had a cot 
mittee who were expected to cinpr} 
an hour in each week to examine . 
lectures designed for delivery # 
ensuing general meetin . Their met 
ings were called religious a 
festivals —fetes religieuses et 
In these they proposed to 


* “©Neque sic tamen ay ‘J 


merum moror, ut ¢jus servitutt 
astringam, neque enim Ecclesia oes 
onventibus seis 

vero, que alius conventibus s8e + 

dies habeaut, modo 4 cupere i. 

| sint.”’ Institutio, Geneve, 1602. 
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chatever of good is common to all 
jiginns, omitting what ts peculiar to 
ant. The Theo philanthropists pro- 
faaed not to be inte BO of a parti- 
svar man, butto avail themselves of 
he counsels of wisdom transmitted by 
yrtereof all countries, and all times. 
From these they would combine the 
igunctions ot moralists, both ancient 
sad médern, separated from maxims 
either too severe and refined, or con- 
ware te the duties of picty towards 
God or men. 

Such isasketch of the information 
cimmanicated in this preface. the 
Précis Historique sur la Societé des Theo- 
philanthropes. . Some detail. respecting 
their course of worship and instruction 
must be reserved to another occasion. 


R. B. 





Sir, July 1, 1816. 
HERE is too much reason to be- 
lieve that what has been so com- 

mon may have happened in the case 
of Mr. Cardale, and that, though a 
learned, he may have been an unat- 
tractive preacher. Had Mr. Orton, 
however, expressed this fact with more 
kindness, he had done more credit to 
himself. As to the character of Mr. 
Candale’s writings, (p. 343) I beg 
leave to demur to the authority of Mr. 
Wikon. His censure reminds me of 
amore favourable opinion, given soon 
after the publication of the True Doc- 
tone, by a writer who differed from the 
author, but whose learned competence 
will not be disputed, whatever may 
ve thought of his uncommon and 
wemingly extravagant theories. 

I teferto Mr. Holwell, who had fill- 
(da very high, if not the highest place 
inthe administration of Bengal, and 
mblished a variety of curious ‘T'racts 
on the civil and sacred antiquities, as 

‘ason the British government of 
Indig. ” His Theolégical System is di- 
Fat issne with that of Mr. Mau- 
Mweonthe Hindoo and the Christian 

Amity, rejecting both, as equally op- 

ediothe proper Unitarian doctrine, 
alia ary to have been’ re- 
Chie: iH, to Moses, Birmah, and 
ow Pte rejects the miraculous con- 
“Pion; for the reasons which have 
can addueed against that 
eirine, maintains a pre-ex- 
ence of the soul of Christ con- 
aty with his notions of the pre-ex- 
of man and of all other animals 


‘ad of d metemsychosis. He ayppars 


L 


Mr. Cardale and Mr. tlelweil. 
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to set the authonty of the > Gospels 
above that of the Epistles, and to 
defer least of, all to the authority of 
Paul, whom he even charges with reve- 
res. Yet amidst his freest remarks 
Me. Holwell deprecates, with appa- 
rent sincerity and seriousness, the im- 
putation of Deism, ora design “ with 
Hoties, Tindal, Bolinglroke and others, 
to sap the foundation oer injure the 
root of Christianity.” Such is a hasty 
but, | hope, not an unfair representa- 
tion of this singular theelogian, who 
speaks of Mr. Cardale’s book, without 
appearing to know the author, in the 
following terms: 

“A treatise which we never saw 
or heard of before we had closed our 
second general head, (although nub- 
lished in 1767) enutled, Zhe True Doc- 
trine of the New Testament concerning 
Jesus Christ considered, contains a 
plausible chain of objections to his sup- 
posed pre-eristence. In that book, and 
the appendix, we have the singular 
pleasure of finding our sentiments 
upon the evil tendency of the Athana- 
sian doctrine, and the trne meaning, 
and reading of the first chapter of St. 
John’s Gospel, supported by so learn- 
ed and judicious an advocate for truth. 
We concur in sentiment. with this 
writer, and feel very distinet ideas re- 
specting the deity of the Father and 
the dimnity of the Son, but we cannot 
couceive why he should stumble at 
allowing the pre-existence of the divine 
spirit of Christ. When this learned 
and ingenious writer gives an anpreju- 
diced hearing, and full force to the 
doctrines of the metemsychosis, and 
duly weighs the insuflicicacy of every 
other human hypothesis, to account 
for the phenomena of our present ex- 
istence, and indeed ofall nature, he 
will, we flatter ourselves, receive full 
conviction, that his doubts and disbe- 
lief of the pre-existent state and origi- 
nal dignity of Christ, were ill-founded, 
and not the T'rne Doctrine of the New 
Testament.” Pp. 145, 6, Part 3, dated 
Milford Haven, Ist November, 1770. 

Mr. Holwell died in 1798. He 
must have reached a very advaneed age | 
as he resided in India as early as 1742, | 
and filled a considerable station in 1756; ) 
when he was one of the few surviving 
sufierers im: theddack. hole.at Calontta, 
Of the horrible: scenes in) that. prisouy 
he published a very ae arta 
live. , oom N, diPbe 
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GLEAWINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 


No. CCLXII. 
On the Use of Tea. 

The Chinese first used tea as a neces- 
sary result of the badness of the water 
hoang-ho, ot yellow river. ‘They must em- 
ploy some corrective to render the water 
of that river potable, for this pur 
they used tea. This made the plant 
popular; hence it has been adopted 
where the same cause did not exist, 
and fashiog has rendered it almost a 
necessary of life, in countries in the 
east, distant from China, and in the 
west, where the very existence of the 
yellow river and its qualities is not 
so much as thought of. That the 
Chinese use it so much as they do, is 
probably ewing to their having 
nothing better; for when the Dutch 
carried them sage, nicely dried and 
prepared, it appeared so far preferable 
that they gave in exchange three 
boxes of tea ‘for one of sage. 


No, CCLXIII. 
Love of Children. 

** It forms (says Mr. Wakefield, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, pp. 99, 100, 
Note) one of the most amiable traits 
in the character of Sir Isaac Newton, 
who was indeed aél-accomplished beyond 
any of his species, that he was fond 
of little children, and delighted to see 
them playing about his study. Such 
was the simplicity, the sweetness, the 
condecension of a mind, that could 
expatiate through the universe, 


And pass the flaming lounds of place and 


time ! 


resembling in this respect also the 
affectionate tenderness of the Naza- 
rene, who foudled Kittle children in his 
arms, laid his hands upon them, and re- 
commended their innocent and artless 
mannners to the imitation of his dis- 


ciples. And yet (that I may lose no 


opportunity of shaming corrupted 

es, which make and love and be- 
liewe a Liz [2 Thess. ii. 11. Rev. xx. 
15.] and of disgracing Anti-Christian 
principles, wherever I discover them) 
these very infanés are strenuously main. 
tained by sound divines, the spiritual 
— and teachers of this yrrotly 

! to 


be cHILDRew of Wratu 


and worm in Siw; till the hallowed 
drops frem thew disinterested fingers 


Gleanings. 


have purged away the defilements of 
nativity, and made the Creature fit for 
the acceptance of its Creator,” 


CCLXIV. 
Highland Revenge. 

A Highlander who made the amende 
honorable to an enemy, came to his 
dwelling, laid his head upon the 
block, or offered him his sword held 
by the point. It was deemed unwor. 
thy to refuse the clemency im 
but it might be legally done. We re. 
collect an instance in Highland his 
tory: — William M‘Intosh, a leader 
if not chief of that ancient clan, upon 
some quarrel with the Gordons, burnt 
the castle of Auchendown, belonging 
to this powerful family ; and was, in 
the feud which followed, reduced to 
such extremities by the persevering 
vengeance of the Earl of Huntley, that 
he was at length compelled to surren- 
der himself at discretion. - came 
to the castle of Strathbogie, choos 
his time when the a shsben 
and yielded himself up to the countess. 
She informed him that Huntley had 
sworn never to forgive him the offence 
he ha: committed, until he should see 
his head upon the block. The hum 
bled chieftain kneeled down, and laid 
his head upon the kitchen dresser, 
where the oxen were cut up for the 
baron’s feast. No sooner had he made 
this humiliation, than the cook, who 
stood behind him with his cleaver 
uplifted, at a sign from the inexorable 
countess, severed MéIntosh’s head 
from his body at a stroke. — 
was this thirst of ven im 
on the minds of the Highlanders, that 
when a clergyman informed a dying 
chief of the unlawfulness of the senti- 
ment, u the necessity of his for 
giving an inveterate enemy, and me 
the scriptural expression, “eng 
ance is mine, saith the Lord,” thea 
quiescing penitent said, with a 
sigh,—*‘ To be sure, it is too sweet 
morsel for a mortal.’ elie’ 
‘Well I forgive him; but the De 
take you, Donald, (turning © his s00) 
if you forgive him.’ : 

Another extraordinary instance 0 
curred in Aberdeenshire. In the 
teenth century, Muat of A 
then a powerful baron, made 30 
ment to meet with of Bre 
with whom he was at feud, each bas 
attended with twelve horse only. 
Muat, treacherously taking advant 
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of the literal meaning of the words, 
came with two riders on each horse. 
met at Drumguadrum, a hill 
near the river Don, and in the un- 
equal conflict which ensued, Brux fell 
with most of his friends. The estate 
descended to an only daughter, Cathe- 
rine, whose hand the widowed lady 
Brux, with a spirit well sutted to the 
times, offered as a reward to one who 
would avenge her husband's death. 
Robert Forbes, a younger son of the 
chief of that family undertook the 
adventure; and having challenged 
Muat to single combat, fought with 
and slew him at a place called Bade- 
wyon, near the head of Glenbucket. 
A stone called Clachmuat (i.e. Muat's 
stone) still marks the place of combat. 
When the victor presented himself to 
claim the reward of his valour, and 
to deprecate any delay of his hayp'- 
piness, Lady Brux at once cut short 
all ceremonial by declaring that Kate 
Cameron should go to Robert Forhes's 
bed setae blood was yet = 
ing upon his gully (i.e. knife.) The 
vietor sibeeeced a disapprobation of 
this arrangement, nor did the maiden 
= of the bride impede her filial 
ience 


One more example (and we could 
add an hundred) of that insatiable 
thirst of revenge, which attended 
northern feuds. One of the Leslies, 
a song and active young man, 
chanced to be in company with a 
number of the clan of Leith, the 
feudal enemies of his own. The place 
where they met being the hall of a 
— and neutral neighbour, Les- 

was, like Shakspeare's Tybalt, in 
4 similar situation, compelled to en- 
opin > emgen aa he held the 

ton of the a apulet, even in 
the midst of the enthnaitinen 


“ Now he 
bikin? the stock and honour of 
a him dead to hold it not a 


dactlingly, when they stood up to 
he found himself com- 
ee the a and ap- 
persons of his detested 
Het the deadly feud broke forth. 
don iheathed his ras he went 
ad the dance—struck on the right 
lefimlaid some dead and inany 
wounded the floor—threw up the 
o> leaped into the castle court, 
Sscaped in the general confusion. 
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Such were the unsettled principles of 
the time, that the perfidy of the action 
was lost in its boldness; it was ap- 
plauded by his kinsmen who united 
themselves to defend what he had 
dene ; and the fact is commemorated 
in the well known tune of triumph 
called Leslie among the Leiths. 


No. CCLXV. 
Cardinal Turquemada. 

“ The inquisition is nothing but 
the highest imprevement of persecu- 
tion which begins with tests and nega- 
tive penalties but ends in fires and 
halters. Cardinal ‘Turquemada, the 
first inquisitor-general in Spain, even 
in the infaney of the imquisition, 
bronght an hundred thousand souls 
into it in the small space of fourteen 
rears. Of these six thousand were 
aioe alive.” Trenchard and Gerdon’s 
Tracts, 1751, ti. 290. 


No. CCLXVI. 
Palmer and Pilgrim. 

** Palmers differ from Pilgrims, in 
that the Pilgrim has some home or 
dwelling-place, but the Palmer one. 
The Pilgrin travels to some certain 
designed place, or places, bat the 
Palmer to all. The bi im goes on 
his own charges, the Palmer professes 
wilful poverty, and lives on alms. ‘The 
Pilgrim may give over his profession 
and 
must be constant till he hath obtained 
the palm, that is victory over all his 
ghostly enemies and life by death ; 
and thence is his name Palmer; or 
else from a staff ar bough of palm, 
which he always carries along with 
him.” History of Popery, 4to. 1735, 
1. 113. 











No. CCLXVII. 
A Dutch Bible imprisoned in the Ingua- 


setzon. 

«The brave old Marshal Scomberg, 
when he was last at Lisbon, told a 
friend of mine, with tears in his‘eyes, 
that having when he came 
there, left a Dutch Bible, which had 
been his grandfather's, upon the table 
of his cabin, it had been carried from 
the custom-house to the inquisition ; 
and that thongh he had sent to the 
chief inquisitor, and- had spoken to 
him himself for it, he had not been 
able to recover it.” I 
1720. 7th Ed. ii. 47. 















return home, but the Palmer «4 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


On the Priesthood of Christ. 
June 22, i816. 

N this paper [ shall place, at one 

view, my readers, those 
texts of Scripture which speak of Jesus 
Christ asa priest: I shall then com- 
pare them together, and with some 
other passages; and, finally, I shall 

tate, ma few distinet remarks, the 
result of mv investigation. 

I. (1.) Heb. ti. 17.—** in all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto 
his brethren, that he might be @ merci- 
tal and faith{ul high priest, wm things 
pertaming to God, to make recouet- 
liation for the sins of the people.” 

(2.) — iit. 1—** consider the apostle 
and high priest ot our profession, Christ 
Jesus.” 

(3.)— iv. | Sa. Seeing then that 
we have a great high priest, that ts pass- 


betore 


ed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son of 


God, let us hold fast our profession.” 

(4.)-—iv. 15.—** we have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities: but was in 
all points tempted as we are, yet with- 
out sin.” 

(5.)—v. 5.—** Christ glorified not 
himself to be made an high priest.” 

(O.)—v. 10. “ Called of God, an 
Mgh priest, aiter the order of Melchi- 
sedec.” 

(7.)—vi. 20. Whither the fore- 
runner is for us entered; even Jesus 
maile on high pass Jor ever, after the 
order of Melchisedec.” ‘Thus, too, 
v.15, 16, Xe. 

(8.)— vi. 3.—** made like unto she 
Son of God, abideth a@ priest continu- 
ally.” So vetses 15, 16, 17, 21. 

(9.) 24.—** this man, because 
he continueth ever, hath an unchanze- 
alle priesthood.” ’ 

20.) 26.—** such an high 
priest became us, who is holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens.” 

(ih) 7, 28. * Who need- 
eth not daily, as those high priests 
(under the Law}, to offer up sacrifice 
iuest for his own sins, and then for the 
pornie’s for this he did once when 
¢ offered, up himself. For the Law 
iwwaketh men high priests who have 
infirmity : but the word of the oath, 


which was since the Law, maketh the 
Son, W ho ws consecrated Jor evermore.” 
So x. LI—ti. 

(12.) —vit. 1. * Now of the things 
which we have spoken, this is the 
sum: we have such en high priest, who 
is set on the right hand of the throne of 
the Majesty in the heavens.” 

(13.)— 4.—** 1) he were on carth, 
he should not be a priest.” 

(14.)—ix. 11—* Christ — en high 
priest of good things to come.” 

(15.)-———— 12.—** Ly his own Hood 
—entercd in once INTO THE HOLY 
PLACE, having obtained eternal te- 
demption for us.” 

(16.) —x. 21, 22.—** having an high 
priest over the house of God, Let as 
draw near with a true heart, in full 
assurance of faith.” 

II. The texts thus cited, mav be 
distributed into four classes: (1) those 
which simply represent Jesus Christ as 
a priest or high priest, (2) those which 
describe his qualifications in that cha- 
racter, (3) those which speak of his 
appointment ‘to the office, and (4) 
finally, those which direct our regard 
to the characteristic excellence of bis 
priesthood. : 

To the first class we refer Nos. 2, 
14, 16; to the second, Nos. 1, 4, 10; 
to the third, Nos. 5, 6, 11; and to 
the fourth, Nos. 3, 7, 8 9, 1%, 13, 
1d. 

The allusion, in all the passages 
being to priests under former dispen- 
sations of religion, it will be requisite 
to add a few texts from the Old Test 
ment: 

Gen. xiv. 18, 19.—** Melchisedee, 
king of Salem, brought forth bread 
and wine: and he was the priest of the 
Most High God. And he blessed him 
[Abram], &c.” Psalm cx. 4.” 

Lev. xvi. 2.—** the Lord said unto 
Moses, Speak unto Aaron thy brother, 
that he come not at all times into the 
holy place within the vail ; 
likewise, ver. 15, &c. 

Deut. x. 8.—** the Lord separated 
the trile of Levi, to bear the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord, to stand 
the Lord, to minister unto him, 
to bless in his name.” 


These passages will explain, in pa 
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ticular, the first, third and fourth 
closes of the texts quoted above : on 
the second of them light will be 
thrown hy the commands vespecting 
the priests in the books of Leviticus 
ond Numbers; and all receive illus- 
tration from 

1 Pet. ii. 5. “ Ye [Christians] are 
an holy priesthood, to o ér up spiritual 
serifice, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.” 


———{). 


“Ye are a royal priest- 

Rev. i. 6—“ hath made us [1. e. 
Christ hath made us} Ames and priests 
unte God and his Father.” 

— xx. §6.—** they shall be priests * o/ 
God and of Christ?” 

lil. We are now, T trust, pre- 

red, for discerning the Seriptural 
Leotine of the priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 

And, in the first place, this tenet 
is altogether unrelated to the popular 
tenet’ concerning his intercession. 
Not one of the passages transtribed, 
speaks of his interposing in behalf of 
mankind: not one of them implies 
that he so interposes, His priesthood 
is not of his own appointment, but of 
God's. 

Seeondly; The great point of re- 


semblance between Jesus and the Jew- 


ish high priest, is our Lord’s having 
presented himself Lefore God in the spi- 
ritual holy of holies. Of the chief of 
the priests under the Jaw it was the 
special duty, the characteristic privi- 
to enter; once a year, the most 
holy place: he did not go mto it more 
ietoently he did not remain there 
long. Christians have a high priest 
towhom far greater honour is appro- 
priated. And the benefits derived by 
them from our Saviour’s. priesthood 
we precisely those which they derive 
this death, resurrection and as- 
cension. 
In the third spe Jesus makes re- 
Jor the sins of the people. 
How? Not by dying A chwle’ shead 
or this was not required from the 
igh priest, and formed vo part of his 
other) ; but by duly appearing in the 
sence of God on their behalf. The 
Priest among the Israelites ofered 


eee. 








* “ Regni ejas sunt administri, uti olim 
Serrdotes Isidelitarum.”’ Eichhorn. Com- 
Seat: in Apoc: 289. 
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their prayers to God. + Particularly, 
on one solemn day in the year, after 
ugsisting in the sacrifices of the people, 
he entered the holy of holies, and 
finished, by the act of his appearance 
in that spot, the great work of making 
reconciliation [sA@rxegai)|: it was the 
reconciliation of the people, together 
with the altar, X&c. to God, not of Ged 
to the people, and instead of implying 
the existence of wrath in the mind of 
the Supreme Being, it denoted: bis 
mercy and forbearance, 

Fourthly; Nothing can be. more 
evident than that our Lord is ‘a’ pricst 
ullusively and figuratively. Ino John 
x. 11. he styles himself a shepherd, 
language which also is metaphorical. 
According to the Seriptural represen- 
tation, his priesthood is not a distiner 
otfice, but a connected vicw of his minis- 
try, his death, and his resurrection to an 
IMMORTAL life. Hence the He 
brew Christians are exhorted to perse. 
verance ; ¢hey are members’ of an un- 
decaying dispensation. 

Lastly; Christ never speaks of 
himself‘as a priest. Nor is he ever so 
spoken of by -his apostles, in. their 
discourses or epistles; unless’ indeet! 
the letter to the Hebrews be the pro- 
duction of Paul, which, at least, is 
very doubtful. 

Admitting however that it was. die- 
tated by this great teacher of Christ- 
ianity, still it must be ingerpreted with 
reference to its occasion, design atd 
readers. The author's object is % 
preserve the Jewish converts’ from 
apostacy: one method therefore which 
he employs for this purpose, is to shew 
that the Gospel has in all respects a 
vast superiority to the Law; and this 
argument he in part illustfates by u 
comparison of the Letitieal high 
priest with the high priest of “the 
‘* new and better covenant.” 

It will’ now be easily understood 
why and how Jesus Christ is * the 
apostle and high priest of our profes- 
sion.” And the foregoing observations 
are respectfully submitted to those .per- 
sons em like the writer; make the «4 
cred volume its own expositor, N. 
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+ * Munus sacerdotale co maxime a 
prophetico atque etiam apostolico differret, 
quod prophetarum et apostolorum esset res 
Dei apud homines agere, Sacerdotam au 
tem res hominum apud*Demn-*Outrawn 
de Sacrif: (1677) p-220.@ 
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REVIEW. 


«« Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame."’---Popg. 


Arr. L—The Literary and Scientific 
Pursuits which ave encouraged ane 
forced in the Uniwersity of Camlridge, 
Iriefily described and vindicated. By 
the vy, Latham Wainewright, 
A.M. F.A.S. of Emanuel College 
in that University, and Rector of 
Great-Brickhill, Bucks. 

OTHING shows more decisively 

the influence which public opi- 

nion is constantly acquiring in this 
country, than the deference paid to it 
by those great chartered Lodies, whose 
coustitution seems designed to enable 
them to set it at defiance. It is chiefly 
this, which has enabled the friends of 
humanity to carry the light of investi- 
gation and reform into the worse than 
inquisitional cells of Bedlam ; it is this 
which makes the Church of England 
circulate the Scriptures, and educate the 
, and even submit to hear the com- 


mutation of tythes made the subject of 
The French 


rhiamentary discussion. 
Revolution, of which some persons 
seem to think that they can never speak 
in terms too strongly expressive of their 
abhorrence, has been one great cause 
of this remarkable characteristic of the 


nt times. The evils which re- 
sulted from that tremendous collision 
between the spirit of reform, and the 
** morosa morum retentio,”* have left 
a deep, though unavowed impression 
upon the minds of those who are inte- 
rested in the support of existing institu- 
tions, and have moderated that high 
and disdainful tone, with which they 
were accustomed to plead antiquity 
against reason, and privi against 
— They remember what was in 
rance the consequence of despising 
those murmurs, which public opinion 
had long uttered against a corrupt 
hweratchy and a despotic government— 
it — once again, and heaven and 
earth were shaken with the voice. The 
herror of reform, which was the first 
result of the excesses of the Revolution, 
has in great measure subsided ; impe- 








— 


® Lerd Bacon. 


tuosity of innovation has been dim 
nished on the one hand, and tenacity 
of abuse on the other; and the whole 
effect has been a calm determination 
in the public mind towards investigation 
and improvement, which, notwith. 
standing the failure of some enthusiastic 
hopes, may still console the patriot and 
the philanthropist. 

Among the other indications of a 
change of views, in those who are in- 
terested in the preservation of existing 
establishments, we may reckon those 
vindieations which have appeared with- 
in the last few years, of the discipline 
and studies of” our two Universities. 
Placed as these bodies appear to be, 
“* above the fear of a rival and below 
the confession of a fault,”* they have 
evidently begun to feel that the public 
requires from them some account of 
the manner in which they discharge 
the high trust reposed in them, and 
how they repay to their country the 
endowments, immunities and privileges 
which she has conferred upon them. 
Our readers probably remember the 
vindication of Oxford by Mr. Cople- 
stone,f occasioned by the animadver 
sions of the Edinburgh Reviewers, who 
came just too late with thei censures. 
After wasting the time of its students 
for we know not how many genera 
tions, in an absurd and useless course 
of studies, the University of 
had at length condescended to adapt 
its pursuits to the altered condition of 
the world, and to ensure attention 
them by a very strict and efficient 
system of examinations. Cambridge, 
as being of less ancient establishment, 
and far inferior in independent revenues, 
had always been less bigotted to ancient 
forms and obsolete doctrines, and had 
therefore less that required alteration. 
Yet whoever will compare the prop 
for improvements of various 


made by Dr. John Jebb, and thes 


a 





* Gibbon. 
* Now we believe LL.D. 
of Uriel College. 
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vehemently opposed, with the 
aria core ti ms the work be- 
fore us, will perceive here too what a 
change a very few years have made in 
the ition to reform. The work 
of Mr. Wainewright, which is dedi- 
cated to Lord Palmerston, one of the 
Representatives of the University, does 
not appear with quite so official a cha- 
reterasMr.Coplestone’s. He informs 
us, however, that it has been written 
chiefly in compliance with the sug- 
ions of others, and that it has been 

« submitted to the inspection of two 
members of the University, of learning 
and station, upon whose judgment he 
could place implicit reliance.” It may, 
therefore, be considered as demi-official. 
To those of our readers who know no- 
thing ofthe studies which are cultivated 
at Cambridge, this work, diffuse, ill- 
written, and ill-reasoned as it is, may 
afiord some interesting information ; 
and we are very ready to assent to thie 
yrics which he bestows on many 
patts of its literary pursuits. No man 
who is acquainted with the history of 
ming»and science, of enlightened 
scriptural criticism and liberal political 


pie. will deny the share which 


dge has borne in promoting 
them. May that day never arrive, 
when the prevalence of Calvinistic 
among one set of its members, 
an affectation of orthodoxy among 
another, shall inake the University de- 
sitous of blotting from its flsti the 
names of these illustrious friends of the 
race! We frankly give notice 
Wour readers, however, that our design 
in calling their attention to Mr. W.'s 
work, is not so much to enter into its 
merits, as to animadvert upon 
ome very unfounded and unwarrant- 
oe which he has taken oc- 
‘to throw ont, u the system 
of academical Bosktne adibo sin the 
Dissenters, anc especially those whom 
he calls the rational and Socinian’ Dis- 
waters. Coming forward as he does 
are eatse, and almost jn the name 
the University, itis not fit that he 
be allowed . circulate his @s- 
mS, wit such a contradiction 
this channel can convey. 
/nder & cunsciousness of the infer 
x m some branches of learning, 
from heeessary causes nvust al- 
vay characterize Dissenters, who are 
gianel by religious scruples, not only 
ties but even from public 
TOL, x1, a6 
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schools,* we have been accustomed to 
console ourselves with the idea that 
theological studies, at least, were car- 
ried on amongst us in a manner con- 
sonant to that unfettered freedom of 
inquiry which we profess, and with as 
careful a research into the original 
sources of theological doctrines, as it is 
possible to institute. Our academical 
institutions have always made it their 
primary object to educate ministers, 
and their failure must indeed Have been 
complete, if they have not attained even 
this. It will be seen, by the following 
oe e from Mr. W.’s book, pp. 66, 67, 
10w little cause he thinks we have for 
this self-congratulation : 


** As so large a proportion of the students 
of the University are designed for the sa- 
cerdotal order, it will vaturally be expected 
that an ample provision has been made for 
the acquirement of that species of learning, 
which this important profession peculiarly 
demands. Complaints, however, have been 
sometimes made, that this provision is iy 
many respects defective, and that itis by 
no means commensurate with the wishes of 
those, to whom the ordination of the clengy 
is assigned by the church, Whatever 
cause for objection may formerly have 
existed on this point, it has for many yeare 
been almost entirely removed, and an op- 
portunity is now afforded to every intended 
ecclesiastic, I do not say of completing the 
character of a profound theologian, which 
can never be effected during any academical 
course of studies, but of acquiring such 
a competent knowledge of the various 
branches of divinity, as will qualify him for 
passing a very respectable examination, 
previously to his admission into holy or- 
ders. In some colleges one term of every 
year and in others one day in the week, ty 
appropriated in the lecture-room to the 
Greek Testament; and anless counteracted 
by particular circumstances, the critical 
remarks of the lecturer, and his judicjous 
use of the labours of formrer scholars and 
commentators, must be the means of ex- 
citing a desite for biblical information, and 
of forming a taste for bdiblical purguity. 
And here we cannot but observe, the voy 
superiority of the mode of studying the 
Sacred Writings, recommended and en- 
forced on these occasions, to the careless 








* In acase which lately fell under our 
own knowledge, a lad, who, from his fa- 
ther’s scruples on the subject of infant- 
baptiom, had wever andergone this rite, 
was informed by the master of one of our 
public sebools.that he must either be ape 
tized or ledve the place, 
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and superficial manner so common in dis- 
acnting tastifutions, where a notorious de- 
ficiency in classical and oriental literature, 
‘and a general ignorauce of the laws ef just 
criticism, must obviously give rise to a 
mistaken interpretation of the oviginal teat, 
and to the consequent formation of erro- 
ncous opinions,”’* 


Pent . ’ ¥ rae 
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éavrw meclaraAoy, nab oy Tais arws 
Eye xa) exerts oiaxeovres cxeorras, 
Tis WoT GuTes esiv 6 TadTa Asywy; 
Such appears to have been the expecta- 
tion of Mr. W. who has cither asserted 
thatof which he Knew nothing, or that 
which he knew not to be. We very 


readily allow him the milder half of 


the alternative, beheving that he, has 
, 


only spoken here in the plenitude of 


that dignified ignorance which Church- 
men aflect, in regard to the interna! 
concerns of the Dissenters. We are 
far from complaining of this ignorance 
whieh it is Uieir privilege to enjoy and 
our fate tosutler; but let them at least 
* neither bless us at all nor curse us at 
ull,” or if they will stoop to censure us, 
let them also humble themselves to 
learn what it is they are censuring. 
They would hardly admit it as an ex- 
cuse on our parts, fora misrepresentation 
of an university, that it was raised too 
high above us, for us to see it distinctly : 
vet the distance from which we look 
up to Mr, W. is exactly that from 
Which he looks down upon us. He 
should beth in justice and in prudence 
have informed himself a little better, 
before he ventured to commit the ho- 
nour of his University, and even the 
credit of orthodoxy, to such a compa- 
rison as he has provoked. Asa reply 
to the reflections contained in the pa- 
ragraph which we have ecuoted, we 
shall beg leave to lay before our readers 
a statement of the course of Billical 
study pursued in an academical insti- 
tution, which till lately was the only 
one in which ministers among the 
Unitarian Dissenters received — their 
education. We are persuaded that we 
shall the more readily obtain this. in- 
dulgence from them, as it will afford 
ws an opportunity of doing justice to 

* That we may not escape under cover 
of these general reflections, the charge is 
brought home to as im the next page :— 
** The very scanty portion of critical skill 
possessed by the disiples of Sociuus, in 
common with every class of dissidents,’’ 
I. 63. Note. 
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one, to whorn justice will never 
done but by some other hand thay 
his own. 

Iu the first year of his course, the 
theological student, who is required to 
have reached the age of sixteen at his 
admission, and to he able td mad 
Homer and Horace, begins, upon bis 
first entrance, the study of the Hebrew 
language, in which it will generally be 
found, that at the end of a session of 
nine months, he has made sufficien: 
progress to have read, with tolerable 
ease, considerable portions of the his 
torical books of the Old Testament. 
In the second year he reads the Pre. 
lections of Lowth, with the notes of 
Michaelis, grammatically resolving the 
passages which are quoted. inthe text; 
and in addition to this, some of the 
devotional and prophetic books, com- 
paring the Hebrew throughout with 
the Septuagint. In the third year, he 
continues to read other parts of the 
Hebrew Scriptures in the same critical 
and grammatical manner as before. 
Syriac and Chaldee do not make an 
invariable part of the conrse, but are 
taught to those, whose ability for leam- 
ing languages promises that the know- 
ledge of them will be useful. ‘The 
reader will observe, that though th 
three first years, theological studies ar 
subordinate to the cultivation of the 
languages, history, mathematics anil 
philosophy, while in the two las, 
theology forms the chief, and almos 
the exclusive business. The course 
the fourth year begins with the eriteal 
examination of the sources wheneethe 
text of the Old Testament is derived, 
including the various ancient versions, 
the history and authority of whieh and 
their relation to the Hebrew, are more 
or less minutely investigated, 
totheir importance to the commentater. 
When the way is Cou poreee the 
Scriptures of the Old eapraeer ie 

rately examined, as the records ‘ 
the Jewish Revelation; the laws ¢ 
Moses are presented in a systemate 
view, that their wisdom an 
origin may appear more Co 
aan all the light is thrown upon them 
which can be supplied by. _ 
manners and a compariso with A 
systems of ancient jurisprudence. 
similar course is pursued with f 
tothe other historical, to thedevations) 
and the prophetic books. it s — 
sible to make use of the : 
where 60 large a space rust, be go" 
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ever; but wherever any thing depends 
critical interpretation or various 
veadings, the original is referred to, and 
seompared with the versions, and with 
what conminentators have written for 
veiflustration. In this way, seven or 
ght hours in every week are oceupied 
‘9 the lecture-room, besides what the 
private preparafion of the student re- 
quites. The fitth year is chiefly de- 
vowed to the reading of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, with the sane scrupulous atten- 
tian to every thing which can elucidate 
its meaning, witheut imposing any 
dogtyinal interpretation ; but as it is of 
the highest importance in the institution 
ofa Christian minister, that he be tho- 
roughly acquainted with this part of 
the sacred vclume, the whole, or nearly 
the whole, is read over in the original. 
We have purposely confined ourselves 
to a statement of the means employed 
to give the students edueated in the in- 
aitution in question, a critical knowledge 
the Scriptures, since it is to this that 
Mr. W.’s charge refers. And we now 
request the reader to turn back to the 
renege marked in italics in our quota- 
tion from him, and to say, if he ever 
awa charge which more violently re- 
coiled on the head of the aceuser, than 
that which Mr. W. has so unadyisedly 
alvanced. The fling at the Dissenters 
for their deficiency in orientad literature 
is the more strange, as we mect with 
the following passage at p. 76. “ It is 
sometimes asked, what useful purpose 
ob mame by the professorships of 
Het and Arabic established in both 
Universities, when no lectures are de- 
lwwéred upon the subject?* To this we 
reply, that though lectures are occa- 
“onally read on these topics, as is the 
ewe with the present Arabic professor 
at Cambridge, yet the design of these 
ne is not regularly to teach the 
a of the languages in. question, 
by is best effected by private tuition, 
tt afford encouragement to the 
pursuit Of an object which presents but 
wajatractions, and to the critical ex- 
‘mation of those oriental dialects, 
Would otherwise perhaps be 
ally neglected, if not utterly lost.” 
Vesides the curious fact here ‘stated 
that the . P 
present Arabic professor 


beeen —— 


y * Though Hebrew is considered as a 
wal qualification for a fellowship in 
» it does not constitute a 


etlar and . 
&n essential part of collegiate 
“atite.” P74, Note, 
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is sometimes read as a lecture to the 
under-graduutes, the reasoning of this 
passage is worthy the attention of our 
readers. The ttle of these oriental 
scholars to the emoluments of their 
offices, arises from the unpopularity of 
oriental studies; of course they would 
forfert this title by doing any thing to 
render them more casy of more -at- 
tractive. ‘The paradise of placemen is 
surely an appointment which not on] 
allows inactivity but makes it a condi- 
tion. Silent, however, as the operdtion 
of these oriental professorsbips is, it is 
not the less poweriul on that account ; 
not the knowledge only of the oriental 
dialects, but “he dialects themselves, Mr. 
W. assures us, would speedily be lost, 
did not a gentleman at Oxford and 
another at Cambridge receive salaries 
for doing nothing to diffuse them. Cer- 
tainly nothing can equal the eogency 
of our author's reasoning, unless it be 
the accuracy of his style. 

The deficiency in classical learning, 
which Mr, W. alleves as another source 
of the heresies of the Socinians, we are 
not inclined to deny; but we wonder 
that a Cambridge man should suppose 
it a necessary consequence, that i we 
had more learning we should have more 
orthodoxy. If the learning of Porson 
and his orthodoxy * together could be 
transferred to us, we fear we should be 
still at a lamentable distance from Mr. 
W's standard. In Porson’s days it 
had not become the fashion of the 
great scholars of Cambridge (for there 
is a fashion in keeping or laying down 
a conscience) to affect a political ad- 
herence to the church as by law esta- 
blished. On the other hand, there is 
a species of learning which we should 
be sorry to purchase by the renunciation 
of common sense, in applying it to the 
interpretation of the Seriptures. Of 
this sacrifice we might produce num- 
berless examples, but while Bishop 


- ee = -- . mane -< 


* «© You may say that his religious creed 
resembled that of Dr. Samuel Clarke. You 
are at liberty to think so." Was Dr. Clarke 
not a Christian ?'’—Kidd's Imperfect Out- 
line of the Life of Richard Porson, predxed 
to his Miscellaneous Tracts and Criticisms, 
p. xxx. It may be interesting to our readers 
to be informed, on the authority of the 
same intimate friend, that Porson, though 
not the suther of ** Gregory Blunt's Let- 
ters,’” nor well pleased to have been sus- 
pected of it, thought the new doctrine of 
the Greek article, as applied to the support 
of the divinity of Christ, to be untenable. 
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Burgess lives and writes (may he long 
continue to do both!) he will be him- 
self a host to prove, how little a man 
may be the better Scripture critic for 
his learning. Who could have be- 
lieved that the editor of the Pentalogia 
and the Miscellanea Critica, would pro- 
pose, on the authority of Suidas, to 
render éy pop97 Océ Urapywy “ pre- 
existing in the nature of God?” “ J 
poach in Suidas for unlicens'd Greek !”" 
Let not our readers, however, ima- 
gine that we mean, without further 
explanation, to surrender the classical 
learning of the Dissenters to all the 
sarcasms which Mr. W. and others are 
pleased to bestow upon it. Perhaps, 
even among ourselves, it has not always 
heen duly considered what place it is 
possible to allot to classical studies, in 
the education of a minister (for of that 
only are we now speaking), without 
encroaching upon other things. A 
young man, te has devoted himself 
10 the ministry, goes to the academy to 
prepare himself for the discharge of a 
practical and a laborious profession ; 
and all his (erary studies have a direct 
reference to this object. If among 
these studies there be some, which ap- 
pear to have but little connexion either 
with the duties of the preacher or those 
of the expounder of Scripture, they find 
a place, because experience has shown, 
that next to a fervent piety and active 
benevolence (qualities in which we 
shall be surprised ifeven Mr. W. claim 
a superiority for Churchmen over Dis- 
senters), nothing ts more essential to the 
due influence of a pastor's character 
over the minds of his people, and his 
ability to take the lead among them in 
lans of general usefulness, than that 
e should possess a well-stored and 
well-cultivated understanding. Were 
this object lost sight of, in an age like 
the present, when the intellect of so- 
eicty is upon the rise, the consequences 
must be véry prejudicial, not only to the 
respectability of the ministerial charac- 
ter, but to the prosperity of the Dissent- 
ing interest and to the influence of 
those principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which have been nurtured in 
the bosom of English nonconformity, 
and which still find among us their 
most steady advocates. But though 
these considerations to our ininds satis- 
factorily prove the propriety of making 
a course of academical study, and espe- 
cwally of the study of the ancient lan 


sible, it must still be borne in mind, 
that these things are the moans and not 
the end—means to the discharge of the 
active duties of a laborious 
A clergyman when he leaves , 
may have a living in waiting for him, 
where, with a well-arranged cycle of 
other mens’ sermons, (man probably 
purloined from the works of those Die 
senters on whom he looks down) and 
Nares and Magee to furnish out a vie 
sitation philippic against the Unitarians, 
year after vear may find him wholly 
devoted to his literary occupations, and 
not at all reproaching himself for being 
absorbed in them. A Dissenting m- 
nister who should thus sacrifice his 
professional duties to his taste, would 
be admonished by the failing numbers 
and languishing zeal of his congrega- 
tion, of the folly of forsaking his proper 
character to assume another incompa- 
tible with it. The ultimate destination 
of those under their care, can never be 
lost sight of by those entrusted with 
the academical instruction of our youth, 
without neglecting their duty and ex- 
posing themselves to much severer te- 
Hections than the sarcasms of university- 
men. Whatever can be done, to render 
that portion of time which can be given 
to classical studies, either at school or 
afterwards, more efficacious, to encou- 
rage the diligence and emulation of the 
young, to secure the attainment of such 
a portion of knowledge in all their 
ministers, as meg enable them to-read 
and explain the Scriptures, and to pro 
vide for those who have more than of 
dinary talents for such pursuits, 
means of qualifying themselves to be 
the teachers of the rising generation, 
the past and present conduct of the 
Dissenters give us reason to be 
they will not neglect. With less than 
this they ought not to be contented—# 
more than this we should be sory © 
see them aim. Indeed when we 
at what Mr. W. states as the common 
course of classical reading atCam 
we do not see that it is above all 
of imitation, even by Dissenters. Ma 
young man enters an academical ins? 
tution, already able to read Homer 
Horace, and continues five years that 
pursuing his classical studies during f 
whole time, is it impossible for Ne 
he and his teachers are tolerably the 
nt, to read “ the finest Plays 
Greck Tragedians, Plato's Dube 
the Histories of Herodotus ang 


Buages, as ample and complese ag pos-- cydides, Cicero's Philosophical orks 
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Treatises of Tacitus ;” nay 
ere the difficulties of Aris- 
wotle’s Treatise of Poetry, and learn to 
call it by its proper name 7° 

Whatever humiliation it behoves the 
Secinian dissidents to feel, when they 
compare their own armour, aAnsic, 
ive Be'iz, with the golden “ panoply 
divine, in which have issued forth a 
Porson, a Parr, a Burney and a Wake- 
field,” (p. 83, Note) it is clear that the 
attainments of Mr. W. himself are by 
no means of that colossal magnitude, 
beneath which the pigmy scholarship 
of the Dissenters must peep about to 
seek itself a dishonourable grave. A 
man who takes upon him to_ school 
others for their deficiencies in Latin 
and Greek, should be very sure that he 
himself can write English. But did it 
ever befal a literary body before, to be 
defended by an advocate, who could 
print such a sentence, nay many such 
sentences, as the following? ‘* J?e- 

ing Dr. Hartley's celebrated theory 
of soloing the phenomena of the human 
mind by the agency of vibration and 
association, the former of these doctrines 
is certainly subject to great difficulty of 
actual proof,” &e. (P.64, Note.) Had 
tuch a sentence occurred in the theme 
ofa student in the first half of his first 
session at a dissenting academy, we 
hardly think he could have escaped a 
rebuke for prefixing a “ respecting” to 
that which nothing respected; and he 
would certainly have n informed 


that a aan of solving was a com- 
bination of English words, which 
* non Di, non homines, non concessere 


The short duration of dissenting 
Semies is another circumstance on 
which Mr. W. dwells, and he contrasts 
it with complacency with the antiquity 
of universities. “Let any one direct 
Yew to the seminaries projected at 
‘enous times for the education of those 
themselves Rational Dissent- 

m (to say nothing of similar founda- 
ons for the In ependents and Me- 
ists) ~ Stabe and cor- 

of the English universities 

Were professed to be e oided, and the 
“quirements of learning to be ac- 


a 
—-<-- + oe 


©" The Poctics of Alaa * as Mr. W. 
has it, ; ’ as r. ° 
othe senate learn at Cambridge to speak 
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complished with infinitely less toil and 
consumption of tine; let him observe 
the success of these visionary attempts, 
and ask where are now the academies 
of Warrington, Daventry and Hackney, 
and what is the condition of the few 
which have eseaped the wreck of their 
companions, and he will be less dis- 
posed to indulge in unreasonable de- 
clamations against those venerable and 
magnificent institutions which have 
endured the trial of so inany ages, or to 
be ted away by the chimerical dreams 
of the senorng of exemption from 
practical error.” 

We were aware that it had heen, 
and still is, an object with the Dés- 
senters, to provide the means of giving 
education to their youth, without send- 
ing thei to the universities. Were 
the studies pursued at these places as 
well adapted to secure the great objects 
of education, and their discipline as 
favourable to morals, as Mr. W. alle 
them to be, still no Dissenter could 
admitted to partake of these privileges, 
at Oxford, without trampling on the 
faith of his forefathers, nor at Cam- 
bridge, without joining in a worship} 
the form and invocations of which he 
must deem unscriptural. But at the 
time when the Dissenters formed those 
institutions, in whose decline Mr. W. 
triumphs, Oxford was still covered 
with the thick darkness of the scho- 
lastic ages, and not one af those reforms 
had been made, which have’ since 
placed her at least upon a footing of 
equality with Cambridge, in intellectual 
and moral discipline. Was it then an 
unpardonable presumption in the Dis- 
senters, to have perceived, half a cen- 
tury earlier, the unfitness of university 
plans to the true objects of education, 
and while they preserved their youth 
from the evils of relaxed discipline, and 
temptations to dishonest conformity, to 
attempt to provide for them a course of 
study, more likely to qualify them for 
the duties of real life? t it was 
their object to abridge that needless in- 
finity of toil to which young men would 
be exposed at an wniversity, we never 
heard, and we require better evidence 
of the fact pig xe assertions of one 
who writes so much at random as 





may be accomplished ; the acquirements of 
learning are things which may be attained 
or purchased but not accomplished. Nai 
oe Std, ifrwet ot v8 oi wavra. 

last note. Xen. Hist. Gr, 1V. 4. 10. 
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Mr. W. Dissenters have, we think, 
rather been prone to the opposite fault 
from that with which he charges them, 
and have suffered from attempting to 
make their institutions too much like 
the universities; and they have been 
respectable and prosperous, in| propor- 
tion as they have known, aud adhered 
to thetr own proper characier. In 
treawnificence it will readily be conceded 
that they are as much inferior to Cam- 
bridge, as Cambridge is to Oxford, but 
they are adapted to the wants and the 
means of those to whom they belong, 
and are the fruits of their generous 
and voluntary zeal. “ Parva, sed apta 
mi!t, sed nulh obnoxia.""* 

‘The Dissenters are as ready to ac- 
knowledge the errors which have 
caused the decline of their academical 
institutions, as Mr. W. to lay them to 
their charge. Yet some of the vicissi- 
tudes to which he alludes bad no con- 
nexion with this cause. ‘The remora/ 
of the academy from Daventry (for it 
still exists) was owing to the conscien- 
tious scruples which made its able and 
exemplary (would that the time were 
more remote when we might say its 
venerable!) ‘Theological Tutor resign 
his charge. Before we can allow Mr. 
W. to exult over the errors which 
caused the decline of Warrington and 
Hackney, we must request him to an- 
swer us this question : Would either of 
our universities have been at this amno- 
ment in existence, if they must have 
fallen, as soon as the opinion of the 
public pronounced, that their professors 
made sinecures of their offices, that 
their disctpline was imperfect and _re- 
laxed, al their plans of study anti- 
quated and barbarous? We are very 
sure that this question cannot be ho- 
nestly answered in the affirmative ; and 
mnto what then does their boasted per- 
petuity resolve itself, but into a power 
of holding out against public disappro- 
bation, of slowly admitting the light 
which has long pervaded every place 
besides, of being the last strong-hold of 
exploded prejudices? Jt is the natural 
tendency of the independent revenues 
amd exclusive privileges possessed by 
universities, to make them all this: and 
it Oxtord is superior to Salamanca, it 
8 less owing to any difference in her 
own constitution, than to that free and 
manly national spirit, ef which she has 








* Ariosto’s inscription over his own 
bouse. 
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been reluctanily compelled to inhale 9 
portion=-which has cuickened her ip. 
dolent circulation, and Sweetened the 
acrid humours of her bigotry— spirit 
which has been cherished chiefly hy 
those who have never been either 
within ter walls, or those of her sister 
Universitv, and which she herself has 
done her utmost to extinguish. 

‘To the imagination there isno doubt 
something unposing in an institution, 
whose identity is prolonged through so 
many reigns and centuries; and he who 
has walked up the High-street of Ox. 
ford, without feeling such emotions, 
may assure himself that he was. not 
bern to be an orator or a poet. The 


judgment, however, pronounces, that 


changes which destroy the chain of 
antiquarian associations, may be useful 
and even necessary. Founders bequeath 
their prejudiced and partial views along 
with their estates, and take upon them 
to legislaic for future ages, of whose 
condition and wants they can have no 
conception: institutions which each 
successive age forms for itself will be 
adapted to the wants of each. In the 
mortality af the individual, Providence 
has taken a method to break the entail 
of error and prejudice; and frequent 
renovations seem necessary to produce 
a similar effect on public institutions. 
The boasted perpetuity of endowed 
and chartered bodies is generally only 
the immortality of a Svru/dlrng—a 
perpetuity of decrepitude, an eternity 
of dotage. 

Academical establishments among the 
Dissenters have risen and fallen during 
the last fifty years, but the DIssENTING 
PRINCIPLE survives their vicissitudes, 
and re-appears with undiminished ¥- 
gour. It is the same undying, t 
transmigrating spirit, that has success 
ively animated them, which still hives 
in « Bisy from which the present ge- 
neration and the next must expect @ 
supply of ministers, to carry on 
work of recalling Christians to the un- 
divided worship of the One True God; 
and if, as is reasonable to hope, some 
wortion of original imperfection have 
ae left behind, in every mortal ve 
hicle which it has occupied, we have 
warrant for expecting that they will 
attain to a longer term than thei 
decessors. We are, however, far trom 
saying to them, estote perpetus the 
failure of some past applications of the 
pious wish might seem to have com 


verted it into a phrase of evil omea, 











might be praying for what would 


we , Stee 
ie rather an injury than a blessing. 


Weare rather disposed to tal 
this Sudiect by congratuluang them, 
that whatever be their duration they 
can never sarvive their usefulness, and 
that as soon as they become negligent 
oftheir work, it will be transferred to 
abler and more faithful hands. 


oe 


Agr. 11.—The Llistory and Antiquities 
of Dissenting Churches, Sc. 
[Continued from p. 346.) 


N the history of “Turner's Hall, 
Phitpot Lane,” we have an atou- 
sing account of Joseph Jacot, who was 
brought up a Quaker, but became an 
Independertt minister. He displayed 
his zeal bo behalf of civil liberty in the 
year 1088, by mounting a horse and 
going to meet the Prince of Orange 
in the’ West of England. He was 
howeVer tio blind admirer of William 
Ills he frequently took occasion to 
ahimadvert in public upon such of the 
measutes of the government as he 
considered blameable. He did this in 
aLecuré which he preached at Mr. 
Gouge's Meeting-house, neat the Threa 
Cranes, ‘Thames Street: the report of 
his disloyalty reached the House of 
mons; and, says Mr. ‘Wilson, 
“Mr. Shallet, one of Mr. ouge’s 
in being then a member of par- 
ty took up the business at a 
Church-meeting, complained loudly of 
Mr. Jacob's behaviour, and insisted 
upon his being distnissed from his 
at that place, which was com- 
with"—Mr. Jacob, like many 
é rs, assurned no little 
charehanthority : he obliged his con- 
N to stand during the singing, 
ed periwigs, introduced, on the 
fart of the men, whiskers on the 
slips ‘lobe try he set the exam- 
ed even to regulate 
fit dress of the women. He forbade 
Members of his church to attend 
her worship than his own, and 
made it an offence, to be visited with 
+ a geenn for any of them to 
internat ry with persons not in church- 
commexion. “These singularities were 
pip to an extrenie: had Mr. Jacob 
‘ more temperate, his sect 
vhave lasted (the spirit of the 
Sim many diferent com- 
nies sori could bame) and - 
ave n ‘preserv 
“Sougst the heresiarchs, ‘he inscrip- 
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tion on his tomb, in Bunhill Fields, 
is pleasing from its simplicity: 
Iu hopes of a part in the First Resurree- 
tion. 
To the Memory 
Of Mr. JOSEPH JACOB, 
An Apostolic Preacher, 
Who died the 26th of 4 mo. 
Aged 55. 

We learn from the subsequent his- 
tory of ‘Turner's Hall,” that the 
practice of singing in public worship 
was, about this time, introduced 
amongst the Baptists: but it was an 
innovation, and in one particular case 
occasioned a schism, the seceders, who 
oljected to the novelty, claiming to 
themselves the title of the Old Church. 
How uniform is human nature ! 

Mr. Wilson is to be considered in a 
higher rank than that of a compiler, 
and therefore his readers may justly 
complain that he has sometimes: sla- 
vishly copied the language of sermons 
and pamphlets from which he drew 
his materials. Who can now endure 
such quaintnesses as the following, 
which oceur pp. 145 and 147, in the 
account of two ordinations: ‘ Mr. 
Wallin opened the work of the day, amd 
was the mouth of the church wpon the 
occasion :” * they were not in ‘con- 
nexion with any loard. Mr Bocket, 
one of the deacons, was deputed by 
the church ¢o be their mouth.” “ Mr. 
Dewhurst then closed the work of the 
day.” 

Intolerance is always the same. 
Orthodoxy, creeds, and persecution are 
natural allies. 

“In the year 1719, the Dissenting 
Churches in the West of England, were 
thrown into a flame, in consequence of 
some of their ministers having embraced 
Arianism. This produced a long contro- 
versy, which’ was carried on with great 
bitterness on both sides. At length the 
matter being referred to the London miniw- 
ters, they wet together ina synod at Salters’ 
Hall, to consider of advices to be sent to 
their brethren in the West, with a view of 
composing the differences. But it so hap- 
peued that they could mot agree among 
themselves; and, as is generally the case 
with large bodies, they split into parties 
and still further widened fe Nagin It 
being proposed in this ass y, that, im 
dter to support their orthodox brethven in 
the West, the ministers present should 
make a declaration of their = Secribing 
with regard to the Trinity, by subser 
the first article of the Church of England, 
and the answers to the @fth and sixth 


1722. 
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questions in the Assembly's Catechism, 
the matter was violently opposed, as an 
infringement of Christian liberty, aud they 
divided into two parties of subscribers and 
non-tubscribers.”” I, 162, 163. 


The decision of the synod was 
worthy of nonconformists. On divi- 
ding, it appeared that there were for 
subscribing articles of faith 53, against 
i057! This everanemorable majority 
stamped an honour upon the cause of 
Dissent, and have redeemed eeclesiasti- 
cal assemblies from disgrace. Coldly as 
Mr. Wilson writes of the triumphant 
party in this part of his work, he uses, 
ia another place, Il. 6—8, the lan- 
guage of warm approbation which be- 
comes the friend of liberty. 

Amongst the voters at Salter’s Hall 
were Thomas Reynolds, pastor of the 
Weigh-house, and James Read, his 
assistant: Reynolds was in favour of 
subscription, Read in opposition to it. 
The vote given by Read caused his 
orthodoxy to be suspected, and he was 
persecuted with artful questions, and 
not giving answers satisfactory to Rey- 
nolds and his orthodox party in the 
church, which was the majority, was 
at length dismissed. Two of the ques- 
tions urged by the inquisitors on this 
oceasion deserve to be recorded as a 
model for such as may in future be 
desirous of screwing and racking 
conscience: they were, 


*€ 1. Whether a person that pays reli- 
gious worship to Christ, but at the same 
time disowns him to be truly and properly 
Ged, (that is, in the strictest and strong- 
est sense of the word) be chargeable with 
downright idolatry? @. Whether such a 
one has forfeited his claim to Christian 
communion /"" 1. 170, 


In this connexion, our historian 
uses gravely, and without a note of 
awimiratiwn, the phrase “ Arian he- 
msy!" Protestant Dissenters ought 
sarely to have learnt by this time the 
folly of language which implies on the 
part of the speaker or writer theologi- 
cal intaliubiliy. 

The occasional mention of “ Mr. 
Jothe's charci: at Sheflield,” leads Mr. 
MW ilkkon (p. 177. Note) to name Arch- 
bishop Secker, who, in early life was 
a member of that church, and who 
afterwards studied for the Dissenting 
ministry under the learned Mr, Jones, 
of Tewkesbury. Secker delivered a 


probationary Sermon in the mecting- 
ouse at Bolsover, Detushue Ant 
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yet the date Bishop Porteus, in hnis life 
of the Archbishop, his patron, asserted 
that “he never was im communion 
with the Dissenters !"—The Primate 
is convicted of having been a Presbyte- 
rian minister, in ‘‘ A Collection of 
Letters and Essays in favour of Public 
Liberty,” published in 1774, in 3vols. 
duodecimo; but he appears to have 
purified and prepared himself for the 
church of England by a course of scep- 
ticism and medical study and practice 
(midwifery?) “ The Archbishop had 
a dissenting education, was designed 
for the pulpit among that people ; but 
had not so much freedoin from doubt. 
ings, as to allow him to engage in the 
service of a public instructor in the 
Christian religion ; and thereforeturned 
his thoughts to the study of physic. 
Bishop ‘Talbot's arguments reconciled 
him to the faith of the civil church- 
establishinent, in April, 1721, and be 
became more and more confirmed in 
that faith as he made his advances in 
the church, till he reached the See 
of Canterbury.” Collection, &e. ILL. 
34. 

One of the most interesting 
phical sketches in the History, is 
of Samuel Wilton, D.D. pastor of the 
church, formerly Presbytenan, now 
Independent, at the Weigh-hous. 
Dr. Wilton distinguished himself a 
an ardent friend and able advocate of 
religious liberty. He took an active 
part in the application of the Dissent- 
ing ministers to parliament for relief 
from subscription, and cule in 
1773 ‘* An Apology for the Renewal 
of an Application,” and in 1774, “A 
Review of some of the Articles of the 
Church of England, to which a Sub 
seription is required of Protestant Die 
senting Ministers.” ‘The latter publ 
cation is still read and admired and will 
never be out of date whilst the 
continue to be imposed as @ test 
orthodoxy in the pa 
church. With other eminent 
ties of mind, Dr. Wilton,possesed + 
very strong and retentive memory; # 
was partly from his memory, well 
as that of Dr. Furneaux, that, 
Mansfiald’s celebrated esta 
lishing the right of Dissenters ® © 
emption from oilice in ad 


was published. A g en 
him pane dn this part the Ilo 


tory. ° 
Dr. Wilton’s public character . 
more observable on account 
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different part in religious politics 
witich has been taken by his successor, 
John Clayton, whose Sermon on the 
Beniie ingham Riots has been preserved 
from oblivion by the cloquent Answer 
to it by Robert Hall, M. A. the cele- 
brated Buptist minister, then of Cam- 
bridge, now of Leicester. Mr. Clay- 
ton was educated under the patronage 
ofthe late Countess of Huntingdon, and 
was some time assistant to “ the Rev. 
Sir Harry Trelawney, who was pastor 
oe Independent congregation at West 
, Cornwall.” The reverend_ Baro- 
net after various changes settled down 
into a parish priest in the national 
church. An account of his religious 
is given by Mr. Dyer, in_ his 
pit of Ro ats Pupil p. 179, &c. 
Ithas been said that Sir Harry has 
not taken his rest in the Church of 
oe Sir H 
ho ite course to Sir Marr 
Tilewney’s is deseribed by the his. 
torian in the Memoir (1. 200) of Caro- 
lus Maria de Veil, D.D. who was 
born at Metz, in Lorrain, of Jewish 
ts, and educated in that religion, 
embraced Christianity and became 
first a Roman Catholic, and held dis- 
tinguished stations in that church, 
hext a Protestant, and obtained orders 
in the Church of England, and lastly 
a Dissenter of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. He latterly practised physic for 
amaintenance, and being poor, received 
a annual stipend from his Baptist 
brethren. He published several iearn- 
ed works, exhibiting his opinions in 
several stages of his belief. A 
tof his, Lewis De Compeigne 
De Veil, also became a Christian, and 
was interpreter of the oriental lan- 
Guages to the king of France, but 
fee's Protestant, came over to Eng- 
Mr. Wilson is not likely to rise to 
fame, as a translator. He gives, for in- 
tance, the English of a Latin epitaph 
othe monument of Mr. Nathaniel 
»in Bunhill Fields, and the 
© “ Laude dignissimus” is thus 
dine into English, “ meritorious of the 
ore I. 233, 234. 
Character of Robert Bragge, as 
Preacher, may be a useful obacni- 


d 
a: © some of Mr. Wilson's read- 


pe It was his custom, as we are informed, 
ion the most of his suyject, by preach- 
Several discourses upoy the same text. 
VOL, xi. a4 
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There is a story related of him, but for the 
truth of which we cannot be responsible, 
that, in one part of his liie, he was em- 
ployed no less than jour months in deve- 
loping the mysteries of Joseph's coat, from 
Genesis xxxviil, 8, dad he made him a 
coat of many colours. In allusion to this 
circumstance, Mr, Bragge was thus cha- 
racterized, in some lines descriptive of the 
Dissenting ministers, at that period : 


** Eternal Bragge, in never-ending 
strains, 
Unfolds the wonders Joseph’s coat con- 


tains ; 
Of ev’ry bue describes a different cause, 
And from each patch a solemn myst’ry 
draws.”’ I, 247. 


The decline of Presbyterian congre- 
gations is commonly imputed to the 
Unitarian doctrine, though, in fact, 
no peculiar doctrine has been advanced 
in the greater part of them: but to 
what cause is the decline of the old 
Independent ‘ Evangelical” churches 
to be attributed? That decline in 
London, at least, is unquestionable. 
Ex uno disce omnes. 


*¢ This church (Bury Street, St. Mary 
Axe) is remarkable for the number of 
ejected ministers who have presided over 
it. Wehave an account of no less than 
eight of those worthies, in thie connexion. 
There has been a considerable variation 
tn the state of the Society for the last 
century and upwards. Prior to Dr, 
Chauncey, it appears to have been in @ 
flourishing condition; but in his time it 
declined. There was a great revival under 
Dr. Watts, who had a large and respect- 
able audience. During the latter part of 
Dr. Savage’s time the interest was in a 
very low state. Though a learned man 
and a judicious as well as Evangelical 
preacher, Ais labours were not attended 
with that seecess whieh frequently accom- 
panies meaner abilities. At the settlement 
of the present pastor, it was expected that 
bis popular talents would have a consider- 
able influence in reviving the congregation ; 
but they have failed of that ey og “ 


There are particular circumstances 
which more than "7 fenens causes 
aflect the condition of Dissentng con- 
yregations : one thing is plain, that the 
ready way to —s Ne ° consult the 
taste of the public, which ig ever vary- 
ing. There is now a love of novelty, 
variety, life and bustle ‘in religion. 
Methodism ‘did not create this taste, it 
was a happy concurrence with it: fe- 
gular preaching and church order will 
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not now satisfy the bulk of Christian 
hearers and commutmicants. Hence 
Independent churches, that have not 
been cast anew in the methodistic 
mould, have im very few instances kept 
up their ~ ewan and nambers. 

Mr. Wilson takes a great liberty in 
coining a word, p, 202, viz. Lauden- 
sian, by which he means Lelonging to 
(Archbishop) Zand. ‘The adjective 
warranted oe eae is Laudeun ; al- 
though a cirecumlocution would be 
better than even this term. 

In the memoir of Dr. Joha Owen, 
the historian writes con amore. Owen 
Was u great man, and we are disposed 
to make but few abatements in Mr. 
Wilson's panggyric. It is indeed ho- 
nourable to this patriarch of Independ- 
enev, that he was one of the first advo- 
cates in England of liberty of con- 
science, on the right principle. Bisliop 
Jeremy Tavlor went before him in 
this noble course: Richard Baxter, 
with all his bolduess, dared not follow 
these eminent leaders of the public 
mind. There was a remarkable con- 
sistency in Dr. Owen's nonconformity : 
he scrupled to give the wopish title 
of saint to the apostles, rime he shewed 
a praiseworthy indiflerence to the usual 
clerical titles. 


** Upon a certain bigh-churchman re- 
fusing to style him Reverend, he wrote 
thus: * For the tithe of Reverend, 1 do 
Kive him notice that | have very little 
valued it, ever since I have considered the 
saying of Luther, Nexguam periclitatur 
Religio nisi inter Reveriadissimas, (Re- 
ligion never was endangered except among 
the most Reverends,) So that he may, 
as to me, forbear it for the future, and 
call me, as the Quakers do, and it shall 
suffice. And, forthat of Jector, it was 
couferred on me by the University, in my 
absence, and against my consent, as they 
bave expressed it under their public seal ; 
ner doth any thing but gratitude and re- 
spect unte them, make me once own it; 
aud freed from that obligation, I should 
hever use it mere: nor did I use it, until 
some were offended with me and blamed 
me for my neglect.” Defence of Review 
of Schism, prefired to Mr. Cotton's De- 
Jence against Cawdry, pp. 97, 98." 

I. 265. Note. 


Dr. Watts’s father is said (I. 999) 
to have been ‘‘@ Dissenter from prin- 
eye.” The meaning of the phrase is 
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evident, but it has been so often turn. 
ed into a joke that we doulx the pro. 
priety of repeating it; and there are 
so few temptations of a worldly kind 
to nonconiormity, that it is for the 
most part needless to say that a Dis 
seuter ts not swayed in his fteligious 
choice by a love of ease or lucre or 
honour. 

The historian does not conceal Dr. 
Warts’s heresy on the subject of the 
Trinity, but he is careful to represent 
it as less alarming than has sonictimes 
been imagined. Of the * solemn ad- 
dress” he says nothing.* The Doe- 
tor ts commended by this biographer 
for keeping reason out of the province 
of religion: but had he suffered his 
own excellent understanding to exet- 


, cise itself on points of faith, could he 
‘have fallen 


into the strange notion 
that non-elect infants, dying in infancy, 
sink into annihilation? (1. 308.) 


Arr. [Ll—Suls/ance of a Speech deli. 
vered in the Court of Common Council, 
on a Motion to address his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent to accede to 
the late Treaty concluded between the 
Emperors of Russia and of Austria 
and the King of Prussta. By Mr. 
Favell. To which are added other 
Papers on the Subject of Peace. 8vo. 
pp. 54. Conder. 1816. 

M« FAVELL is well known mw 

i London as the zealous and con- 

sistent friend of civil and religious 

liberty and of peace. In the evening 

of life, and apparently meditating a 

retreat from public business, he pub- 

lishes this speech as a testimony in be- 
half of the principles which, with fa- 
rious success, he has avowed and 

fended for forty years. He delivers 
flattering opinion of his old associates 

«the Reformers of England—a clas 

of high spirited and independent men, 

who have maintained the cause of 
freedom, and have dared be honest ® 
the worst of times.” We cordially 
wish the public attention may 
drawn to Mr. Favell’s sensible and 
manly plea for Peace and Reform. 


————e 


Watts’s Inst reli 
discussed in oaf 


———— —_— — —_—=- — 


* The question of Dr. 
gious opinions is largely 
eighth volume. 
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_———— 


Eritarn, 


In @ Cherch-yard in Weales, over the 
Grave of a faithful Servant, 





In memory of Mrs. Mary Carryl, de- 


erased 22ud November, 1809. This mo-, 


pument’'was erected by Elenor Butler and 
Sarah Ponsonby, of Plasnewydd, in this 


Released from earth, and all its transient 
woes, 


She, whose remains beneath this stone 


repose, 

Stedfast in faith resign’d her parting 
breath, 

Look'd up with Christian joy, and smil’d 
in death. 

Patient, industrious, faithful, gen’rous, 
kind, 

Her conduct left the proudest far behind ; 

Her virtues dignified her humble birth, 

And rais'd her mind abeve this sordid 


earth, 

Attachment, sacred bond of grateful 
breasts, 

Extinguish'd but with life, this tomb at- 
tests, 


Rear'd by two friends Who will her loss 
bemoan, ’ 

Till, with ber ashes, here, shal} rest their 
own. 





CONCLUDING SONNET. 
By Sir Philip Sidney. 
Splendidis loagum valedico nugis. 
To splendid trifles, now, a Jong farewell. 





Leave me, O Love! which reachest but 
to dust ; 
And thou, my mind, aspire to higher 
things : 
Grow rich in that which never taketh 
rust ; 
Whatever fades, but fading pleasure 


Draw ws thy beams, and hamble all thy 
t 

To a ae yoke, where lasting free- 

st ny the clouds, and opens forth 

That doth both shine, and give us sight 
to see. 

O take fast hold! let that light be thy 


Tn this small course, which birth draws 
Out to death; 
And think how ill-hecometh him to slide, 
seeketh heav'n, and comes of 


heav’ 
Then nly breath. 


farewell, world, thy uttermost I see, 
Bernal love, maintain thy love in me. 





From the Italian of Frugoni. 


And shall we turn a deaf and careless ear, 
To ‘Thy dread voice, OMNiroTrEeNT,— 
nor bow 
Our daring foreheads to the dust, whén 
Thou 
Hurlest ‘Thy thunders round the trembling 
sphere ? 


What !—shall we grasp our fatal pleasures 
dear, 
Till that dark, des'late hour of helpless 
woe, 
When the pale spectre, death, shall 
strike the blow, 
And we the victins ?—Then appalling 
fear 


Shall scatter dew drops on our brow ;—a 
blast, , 
A chilling bla*t, shall freezevur vems,— 
and chase 
The spirit of life that trembles on our 
tongue ; ; 
Now, now rebel, presumptuous onces,— 
now face 
The frownings of Tuk Trerninie ;— 


1 


tis past ! 
O fearful, frightful hour, forgot too 
loug ! ; 
A. 


Tur Souprer. 
[From the Cabinet, 1795.) 


Who hath beene a soldier, O, - 
Who hath soughten glorie ? 

Who hath thronged with archers bolde, 
Till his lockes were hoarie ? 


I have beene a soldier, O, 
Seckinge ever glorie, 
Facinge death, with my archers bolde, 

Till my lockes be bonrie. 


My bodie is well seam’d with scarrs, 
Though ne'er a limbe be wantinge; 

But let me not the braggart seeme, 
True valour is not tauntinge. 


Good Lorde! and thongh thy haires be 
gray 
And thy bodie roughe and seamed, 
Hath thy greene manhood dedes achieved, 
To make thine age esteemed. 


Tyxres that doe thirste for blood, 
Through forestes wilde are raginge ; 
Ah me! that mea, like tygre 
With man should warre be waginge, 


Grieslie dewous sprong from hell, 
Fraugbt with accursed vengeance, 
Lead on grimm discorde throngh the 


world, 


And hurle their slaughtering engines, 


a) 
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Townes they sack, and realmes despoyle, 
Maidens are detloured, 

Babes doe bleed and age doth groane 
Contemned and orepowred, 


Swaines that fed their sev’ral flocke, 
Nor thought of other harminge, 

Now foot to foot and hand to hand, 
In breache or scarpe are storminge. 


What the angrie surrde did leave, 
Sharpe battel axe, or bowmen, 
Fire and wastinge must complete, 
For warre is ever foaming. 
Where shall hie th’ affrayed dame, 
With infante offspring clinginge ? 
Not farre off is the fatal storme, 
Eche gale its terrours bringinge. 
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Tell me now thou gallante soldier 
Now thy lockes with age be hearie, 
Can*st thou praise thy wilde carriere, 
Can’st thou call thy madnesse glorie? 


To upholde some lordlinge proud, 
Or king with curst ambition, 

What foule murders hast thou done! 
Sweet Christ, give thee contrition, 

Amen, amen, thou reverent priest, 
Thy counsaile is most bolie ; 

Thy wordes do (cache repentante age, 
Te curse its manhvod’s follie, 

But doubly curst be kinglie pride, 
Makinge erthe one charnel, 

Millions of masses dailie sayde 
Stay not liell’s payues eternal, 
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DOMESTIC. 
RELiGiovs, 
Manchester College, York. 


On ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, the 25th, 96th, and 27th 
June, the Trustees held their Annual 
Examination of the Students educated 
in this Seminary; (present, Messrs. 
Broadhurst, Crompton, Falla, Falla, 
jun. Fletcher, Jevons, Kershaw, Leo, 


falkin, Martin, Needham, S. R. 
Philips, Sanderson, Shore, jun. Stan- 


ger, Stanger, jun. Thomson, M. D. 
and G. W. Wood, 7reasurer, and the 
Rev. Messrs. Ashton, Asiley, Beattie, 
Heineken, Hutton, Jevons, Johns 
stone, Jones, G. Kenrick, Kentish, 
Lamport, Robberds, Secretary, H. 
Turner, P, Wright, Wallace, and 
Turner, Visiéor,) on Tuesday the ju- 
nior Greek and Hebrew Classes, the 
senior Mathematics and Modern His- 
tory Classes, and on Wednesday the 
senior Hebrew, junior Latin, and 
second Mathematical Classes; after 
which Mr. Samuel Wood read an 
Oration on the Origin of Evil, and 
Mr. James Taylor on the Causes which 

ve led to the Differences between the 

glish and Continental Constitutions. 
The Examination then proceeded of 
the second Greek and Latin, junior 
Mathematics, Ancient History, Evi- 
dences, and Natural Philosophy, and 
concluded for that day with a Dis- 
course by Mr. Haslam, te shew that 
the Apostles were not Enthusiasts, 
and an Oration by Mr. John ‘Tayler, 
on the reciprocal Influence of Taste 
and Morals, On Thursday, Messrs, 
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Mardon, Morris and Cannon, went 
through a long critical examination 
on the New Testament, with a par 
ticular view to shew the Use of the 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testa. 
ment, and the Syriac of the New, in 
the illustration of the latter, and a’so 
to exemplify the application of Paley’s 
argument for the genuineness ef the 
books, by a comparison of the histo. 
rical and epistolary writings. be 
were afterwards examined in Chure 
History, and the vartous controversies 
which had arisen in the several ages, 
with the principal writers who had 
distinguished themselves on both sides 
down to the present time. ‘The elass- 
es in Logic and Metaphysics, and in 
Ethics and Political Econbaw were 
then examined, as. was also the se- 
nior Latin Class; after which Mr. 
John Taylor read a Latin Oration oa 
the Poetical Merits of Lucretius; Mr. 
John Wellbeloved on the Hope of a 
Future Life; and Mr. Fletcher on the 
Early Periods of the Greek and Rowen 
History; Mr. Cannon an ish 
Oration on the Influence of Mental 
Cultivation in producing good Morals 
in the Individual ; and Mr. Morns & 
Sermon on John ix. 4. The remain 
ing Classes examined were those m 
Hebrew Poetry, the Belles Lettres 
and the higher Greek Classics and the 
Greek Meires ; after which Mr. Strat 
ton read a Discourse on the 
Influences of Civilized and 
Life on Virtue and Happiness, 0% 
Mr. Mardon a Sermon on. the Love 
of Truth, from 2 Thess. ti. 10. 

It ought to be observed, that in these 




















etaminations, the students are not 

apprized of any question 
that will be asked them, or of any 
which they will be called 
upon to eX in, and that their ora- 
tions and discourses are uncorrected, 
and indeed unseen by any of their 
tutors. Considering this, and the 
numberof young students who were 
pow for the first time to appear before 
s numerous and respectable an as- 
wmbly, the result: was highly satisfac- 


"Tigesemination was closed by an 

address from the Visitor, which, at the 
of the Trustees present, is sent 

for insertion in the Monthly Reposi- 

tory, A nm of it oy “es ordered to 

beseparately printed, and a copy given 

to each stodent on his admission. 

Gentlemen, 

“In commencing my annual ad- 
dress to you at the close of this grati- 
fying exercise, I am naturally led to 
express the regret which I am sure we 
all feel at the absence of our late ex- 
cellent and venerable president, so 
distinguished by his uniform attach- 
ment, through the course of a long 
life, tothe promotion of virtue, truth, 
and science, and to the cause of re- 
ligious and civil liberty ; by his steady 
frendship and substantial countenance 
ofsome of its most eminent confess- 
ons; and by his munificent patronage 
of the places of public education 

vowed to it, particularly of this In- 
stitution; where we have seen his 
cheerful and encouraging manners add 
agrace to the dignity and excellence 
of his character, and a sanction to his 

icious suggestions ; and, while they 
ener ihe esteem and re- 
those of maturest age, engage 
the love and admiration of the young. 
Tam sure | shall express the general 
wish that this may be only an occa- 
wonal absence ; and that though he 
has ceased to hold the connexion with 
= it was every where our pride 
sent oe still continue to adoro 
annual meetings, so long as it 
thal please a kind Providence to con- 
“ave to him the blessing of a healthy 
— old age, the consequence 
reward of a well spent life. 


Pin has been usual, in taking leave 
ane young friends, at the close of 
oh tom, to address a few words 

those, with whom our academical 
isconcluded, To both our 
are going out to the exer- 


frends who 
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cise of the Christian ministry we wish - 
the best success,—the success of emi- 
neat usefulness in the promotion of 
truth and practical religion, the native 
union of which one of them. has just 
so well described. I hope that weither 
of them needs to be reminded by me, 
that the eyes of the world will be upon 
them—of many with no favourable 
intentions ; and that for whatever they 
do or say not only themselves, but the 
cause which they serve, will be made 
answerable. Great prudence and cir- 
cumspection, therefore, will be requi- 
site, to avoid every reasonable, and 
often even unreasonable cause of 
offence. One of our young friends 
will have the difficult task of main- 
taining high credit already obtained by 
a former associate in the studies of 
this place, in one of the most eminent 
seats of learning in the sister-kingdom. 
The charge is a weighty and impor- 
tant, and in some respects an awful 
one: for it will subject the man who 
holds it to the risk of dishonour as 
well as honour, of evil as well as of 
good report. It will, of course, be an 
object of his constant study, that the 
former be in no case deservedly in- 
curred.—But into whatever situation 
either of our friends may be thrown, 
they will both of them, L. hope, be 
careful to recollect, that great self 
attention and caution will be neces- 
sary, in the common intercourses of 
life,as well as in their preparations for, 
and conduct in the pulpit, to insure 
their respectability and usefulness; 
and the utmost care to avoid giving 
any handle to those who will be rongy 
enough to take it, of perverting ill- 
considered expressions to the disad- 
vantage of the speaker and his cause; 
of taking offence at petulant or pro- 
voking words ; and setting themselves 
in decided hostility to whatever may 
border on abuse or violence —The sun 
will prevail to strip off the cloak of 
prejudice, much sooner than the north 
wind, 

«« T hope Mr. Stratton will believe he 
has our best wishes ‘in the further pro- 
gress of his studies, and in the course 
of his future life. He will excuse my 
reminding hun, <or L am, persuaded 
he needs only to be. reminded—the 
reflection must often have occurred to 
himself, while composing the ‘excel- 
lent Essay which we have just heard 
of the obligation which lies upon those 


whom Providence has p in easy 
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cirenmstances, to so much superior 
exettion ; in order that they mav dis- 
charze the various additional duties 
Which enlarged opportunities of use- 
fulness to the world impose upon 
every miin in proportion to his rank 
in life :—of course | need not remind 
him of the necessity in this precious 
period of life, of a p ae dili- 
gent preparation, for he knows that 
whatever we have ts not our own, but 
lent; and we must pay an interest 
proportioned to the loan. 

“To our younger friends who are 
to return to us, especially to the Iay- 
students, | would also beg leave to ad- 
dress a few werds. 

“As your connexion 
[nstitution is comparatively 


with this 
recent, 


and | have never had the pleasure of 


meeting you here before, perhaps it 
may not be wnimeresting to explain 
to you, gentlemen, in a few words, 
the nature and intention of my offfee 
of Visitor, which I have now had the 
honour to hold for the last nine years. 
Such an officer was appointed, at the 
suggestion of nv eabulble predecessor 
in it,® first, as a coadjutor to the Tutors 
in the enforcement of discipline and 
the correction of abuses, and secondly, 
as an assessor to the President in this 
annual business of examination and 
advice. ‘The former branch of my 
office as has been my frequent boart, 
on recommending this Institution to 
my friends, has, happily, been a sine- 
cure; and that it may continue so, I 
would take advantage of my privilege 
in my latter capacity, to offer you a 
few words of advice. 

** What I have said to Mr. Stratton, 
on the necessity of exertion in order to 
future respectability and usefulness, you 
may, cach, with great propriety, apply 
to yourselves. 

** Bat as you are, in general, so much 
younger, I would urge the same advice 
ina somewhat different way ; by sug- 
gesting to you a few considerations more 
part icularly applicable to your age and 

te situation. 

“ T have no doubt that you have been 
frequently urged to diligence in your 
respective studies at school, by the se- 
veral judicious and learned persons 
who have conducted your school-edu- 
cation. 


“ Bat this is a different place from 


a — 


* The Rev. William Wood, of Leeds. 


——_—— a oe 
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school; where you are’ necessgrily 
placed, in several respects, under a dit. 
ferent ciscipline: and it is my duty as 
well as that of your parents and tater, 
to represent it to you in such a hight as 
may induce you not to abuse it, 

« At school, your attention was 
chiefly confined to words, td abstract 
numbers, and to other things; the ulex 
mate advantage, or even intention of 
which you, often, did not perceive, 
You had therefore compulsatory tasks 
assigned you; and you performed the 
tasks very much upon the principle of 
compulsion. 

** But here you pursue a course of 
study, much of which, at least, your 
selves may clearly perceive, not only w 
be a usetul application of what you 
have already learned, but also to bea 
plicable to the purposes of future life, 
by qualifying vou for important offites 
in society. t trust, therefore, youwill 
see the necessity of laying aside the 
principle of task-work } and that you 
will never set yourselves to the prepa 
ration of the exercises’ prescribed to 
you by your tutors, or to the 
of the authors to whom they refer you, 
merely that you may get yourwork 
passably done, or qualify yourselves for 
answering questions at fecture, so a 
just to escape your tutor’s censure ; ‘bat 
that you will rather consider yourselves 
as entered on a voluntary coarse of 
studies which it is vour determimation 
to pursue with alacrity, and constantly 
keep in mind that though, in the pro 
secution of this purpose, you ava 
yourselves of the assistance and: direc 
tion of your tutors, as to the proper 
sources of information, yet it must 
pend upon yourselves what advantage 
you make of them. And give m 
leave to assure you from pretty long 
experience and ‘observation, that a 
cording as you improve of 
present advantages, in the same pro- 
»ortion you will look back, in future 
ife, on the period of education 
satisfaction or regret. ; 

“There is another difference be 
tween the scholastic and 20at 
periods of life, concerning W' 
necessary for me to drop a hint, 
hope I shall do it in such a way® 
avoid giving offence, either @ 
to any of your parents or 
rather so as 7 —— and 1 hope 
obtain, your thanks. 

“At school you were under thee 


tire control and management of the 


to 
of 








eotrusted with your education ; where- 
as instead of being treated as 
we. and having every thing ma- 
paged for you, you make a si¢p, as it 
were, into the world, aud are, to a 
certain degree, entrusted with the ma- 
tof yourselves: your friends 
in thisway making the experiment, 
a far you are qualified for being 
aierwards left more entirely to your 
gwa direction. On the use which 
make of this pprilegs will depend 
iiscontinuance and further extension. 
Iabused, it may be necessary for your 
parents or other friends to recal it; 
particularly with regard to the article 
of expense. 

“To prevent the possibility of one 

icular source of abuse, in this re- 
the trustees have determined to 

in future the salutary rule of 

both our Universities, viz. to prohibit 
all credit with the trades-people of the 
ity, unless with the previous know- 
lege and consent of the tutors. ‘They 
think it proper that both you and your 
frends should be explicitly informed 
of this; and they assure themselves 
that it will meet with their cordial 

jon and concurrence. 

“Atthe same time your tutors de- 
site me expressly to state to this assem- 
bly, that, while these arrangements 
ae adopted by the trustees as a neces- 
saty measure of precaution, there has 
beep nothing morally wrong among 
you that they have observed or even 

: on the contrary, they cheer- 
a testimony to your general 

haviour. And we trust that 
you will all, my young friends, iv a 
ucceeding session, join to the natural 
Ywacity of youth, the thought and 
manliness of those who feel that they 


We approaching tive period of active 
sstiltens 3 and exemplify in all your 
= arya op teat of the propo- 
s¥oR $0 Well supported by your fellow- 
fudent, “that mental pa Bat has 
‘powerful influence to promote good 


gl in every individual among 


“For myself, it is always much 
than agrecable to me to commend 
tO censure, to encourage than to 
aon or admonish. And T assure 
when I consider the great 

of you who have now for the 
Petite been thus publicly examined, 
the been extremely pleased with 
* temult of this wee 's business. I 


tt 
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only wish we could have prevailed 
with some of you to speak more dis- 
tinctly ; and Tam sorry to hear from 
your tutors a complaint of a too 
neral inattention, through the whole of 
the session, to the pts of clocution. 
The importance of a distinct and aud. 
ble utterance to persons of every rank 
is so obvious, that I should have’ ex- 
pected it would be an object of prime 
ambition, and that you would have 
endeavoured to avail- yourselves of the 
Jadicions directions which I had the 
honour to convey to you last vear 
from my friend Dr. Thomson; ‘and 
in this case 1 should have had. betier 
encouragement to add to them a useful 
ebservation lately pointed out to me, 
by another friend, m Mr, Jones's Life 
of Bishop Horne. The observation 
is this; ** Every speaker wishes to be 
understood as well as heard; but ma- 
ny are deficient in ahis respect for 
want of a distinct articulation, which 
might easily be acquired if they would 
attend to a simple rule, without the 
observance of which no man's delivery 
can be perfect. Itis well known that 
a piece of writing may be understood 
if allthe vowels be omitted; but if the 
vowels are set down, and the conso- 
nants are omitted, nothing can be 
made of it.. Itis the same in speaking 
as in writing; the vowels. make a 
noise, but they discriminate nothing. 
Many speakers think that they are 
eed if they bellow them out; and 
so they are, but they are not under- 
stood ; because the discrimination of 
words depends upon a distinct articu- 
lation of their consonants; for want 
of considering which many speakers 
spend their breath to little etlect. The 
late Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. 
Hinchliffe, was one of the most plea- 
sing preachers of his time. His meio- 
dious voice was the gift of nature, and 
he spoke with the accent of a man of 
sense ; but it was remarkable, and to 
those who did not know the cause, 
mysterious, that there wus not. a corner 
of the charch in which he could not 
be heard distinctly. By watching 
him atteatively I perceived that it was 
an invariable rule with him to do full 
justice. to every consonant, know; 
that the vowels would be sure to 

for themselves. And thus he became 
the surest and clearest of speakers ; his 
enunciation was perfect, apd never 
disappointed the audience. And is 
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this respect most speakers have it im 
their power to follow him.” (Preface 
to Horvie’s Works, p. 143.) 

“The gentlemen who have most 
eminently distinguished themselves by 
their dilicence, regularity; and profi- 
ciency, are Mr. John ‘Tayler of Not- 
tineham, and Mr. Samuel Wood of 
Liverpool: and I am particularly de- 
sired to state, that Mr. Tayler’s name 
is mentioned first only as he is already 
in possession of the first place by his 
excellent conduct during the last ses- 
sion; in the present, the merits of 
these two vcenilernen have been so 
nearly equal, thai it is impossible to as- 
sign the absolute preference to either. 
The prize for elocution, also, is award- 
ed to Mr. John Tayler—In future 
years this prize will be given, as for- 
merly, for improvement in elocution 
during the session. 

** Before I conclude, [ am directed 
to state, that the trustees, at their last 
annual meeting in Manchester, agreed 
to propose an annual prize of five gui- 
peas mm books, to those students in 
divinity who shall have completed a 
course of education in this college du- 
ring the three former yeats, for’ the 
best essay on some subject connected 
with theology, to be annually pre- 
scribed by the tutors. The intention 
of this proposal is to encourage the 
continuance of a habit of theological 
stady among the young ministers who 
have here received their education. 
The subject proposed for the first 
prize was “the Origin and Design of 
Sacrifices, and the Influence of the 
Jewish Institutions relating to Sacrifices 
on the Language of the New Testa- 
ment.” ‘The persons intrusted with 
the adjudication of this prize have 
awarded it to an essay, the note bear- 
ing 4 motto corresponding to which 
is found to be the production of Mr, 
Henry Turner, who will believe that 
I have peculiar pleasure in declaring 
his name on such an occasion."— 

The examination was then closed 
with a short devotional exercise, after 
which the company adjourned to din- 
ner at Etridge’s, Whole mach interest- 
ing conversation took place on the 
business of the three days. Several 
other interesting topics prevented 
much being said on the subject of 
Union, proposed at the last annual 
meeting ; but a sort of feneral report 
was made by the committee then ap- 
poiated, who undertook to draw up a 
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set of queries with the view of aips 
taining certain facts illustrative of the 
oop state of their societies in the 
vorth of England, in the hope that i 
a “statistical account” of this sort can 
be accomplished for one district, it 
may eastly be afterwards extended. 
The next session opens on Thursday 
the nineteenth of September, on 
which day it is extremely desirable 
that all the students should be at York, 
in order that the rooms may be chosen, 
and all the arrangements made, pre 
vious to the commencement of actual 
business on the Monday follow ing 





New Chapel at Thorne. 

The New Unitarian Chapel a 
Thorne, in Yorkshire, was opened on 
the 28th ult. The Sermon in the 
morning was preached by the Rev, 
Dr. Philipps, of Sheffield, from 1 Cor. 
xi. 19. “There must also be heresies 
among you, that they who are ap 
proved may be made manifest.” That 
in the evening by the Rev. William 
Turner of Newcastle, from Psalm 
xxvi. 8. “ Lord, I have loved the ha- 
bitation of thy house, and the place 
where thine honour dwelleth.” The 
ministers engaged, besides the preach- 
ers, were the Rev. Mr. Astley of 
Halifax, Rev. Mr. Hutton of Not 
tingham, Rev. Mr. Heineken of 
Gainsborough, Rev Mr. Wright of 
Stannington, near Sheffield, Rev. Mr. 
Turner of Bradford, and the Rev. Mr. 
Kenrick of gt : the congregations, 

rticularly in the evening, were 
arge and ‘ussaiivs. We saetstaad 
that Dr. Philipps’s Sermon will be 
published, at the request of the hearers, 
and is now in the press. 

At half past 2 o'clock about 50 gea- 
tlemen sat down to an 
dinner at the 1 Oak Inn, Dr. 
Thomson, the chairman, im this 
friendly cheerful meeting into an 0 
casion of giving the newly 
church much excellent advice, 00 the 
necessity of church-order, om 
conduct towards their fellow 
in their respective —s 

: ot 3 
their fellow-townsmen or 


rsuasion, and towards the 
speeches 
particu- 


rge. Many _ interesting 


were made by other persons, 
larly by Frais Moat, “the pias 
of Thorne,” who gave a 


detail of the ste by which they had 
been led to the knowledge of 
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enh. The chairman proposed that 
Mr. Turner should examine the ac- 


counts and report thereon, when the 
cenificate, of which a copy follows, 


drawn up and signed :— 
"We, st dad ae underwritten, 
being ministers and ethers present at 
the ing of the New Unitarian 
at Thorne, having examined 
the account of monies contributed by 
the members of the society there, and 
hitherto subscribed by others, and also 
the sums ex by them in the 
building of their plain, but neat and 
convenient place of worship, beg leave 
to submit to the Unitarian public the 
following general statement, and re- 
~_ torecommend the case of 
ir friends at Thorne to public no- 
tice; not doubting that the debt at 
t upon the chapel will in no 

time be liquidated. 

i. s. d. 


Subscriptions in the Neighbour- 
hood of Thorne, ........ 
Other Subscriptions received or 


promised,,......seeeeee 86 1 0 


177 11 6 


Costs of the Unitarian Chapel at 
Thorne,........0....-. 408 18 


91 11 6 


To be provided for 230 9 9 
Nathaniel Philipps, Sheffield; W. Turner, 
Newcastle ; N.T. Heineken, Gainsbro’ ; 
P. Wright, Sheffield: Richard Astley, 
Halifax; John Beattie, Elland; Henry 
Tumer, Bradford; Joseph Hutton, Not- 
tingham ; George Kenrick, Hull: F. W. 
Everet, Sheffield; W. Jevons, Altring- 
} John Thomson, Halifax; samuel 
Martin, Hull; John Fox, Sheffield, 


— 


Sulscriptions received at Thorne, 


June 28th, 1816. 





Rev. W. Turner, Newcastle,.. 1 1 0 
—~ George Harris,...:..... 1 1 0 
—— Benjamin Marden, 010 6 
~~—Jobn Kentish,......... 1 1 0 
7—N.T. Heineken,. ...... 1 1 0 
femuel Martin, ary 1 1 0 
Asteciation of the West Riding of 
‘orkshire. 
ing Mi- 


Me Mesting of the Di 
Mes of the Wesi Riding of Yorkshire, 
ve been wont to term them- 


" a ek place at Halifax on the 






month, This is a, very 
#ssociation, and has undergone 
Course of its progress, consider- 
You. +, Qs in point of saanr'y 
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and t changes in the religious 
vows of ti aemhale It has pet 
altered its name, and perhaps on some 
accounts it may be better that it 
should preserve its original appellation. 
is te gg wpe however, it must be 
confessed, but very imperfectly deline- 
ates the real complexion of the meet- 
ing, the members of which are nearly 
all professedly Unitarians, as the term 
has been explained by Dr. Priestley. 
The meeting appeared to afford pecu- 
liar satisfaction to every one present ; 
the cause of truth and religion was the 
predominant impression upon the 
mind, and it was accompanied with 
every kind and good-tempered feeling 
of the heart. If there are times when 
it may be said that ‘* righteousness and 
peace have kissed each other,” the pres 
sent would seem to have beer an acca. 
sion when a salutation of a similar na- 
ture had taken place ; for piety, friend- 
liness, and cheerfulness, appeared to 
have met in very pleasing union. 

The religious services of the da 
were conducted by the Rev. Jeremi 
Donoughue, of Lidget, and the Rev. 
John Gooch Robberds, of Manchester, 
the former taking the devotional part, 
the latter the Sermon. The words of 
the discourse were from John xiv. 15. 
‘If ye love me, keep my command- 
ments.” Nothing could be more inte- 
resting, impressive, and improving 
than this discourse: the style of its 
composition was simple, elegant, 
manly, and forcible; the manner 
the preacher solemn and impressive, 
It has sometimes been complained, 
that piety seems not in rery close 
union with Unitarianisin: the Ser- 
mon of Mr. Robberds would suflici- 
ently redeem the cause from this re- 
proach: never did there appear a 
more happy and engaging alliance., 
To enlarge is to endanger an encroach- 
ment upon delicacy of feeling in that 
quarter where it is our last wish to 
give offence: where the eulogium is 
most due, it is sometimes the least 
desired, and that we are assured is the 
case in the present instance. A violas 
tion, however, would be done to our 
feelings not to advert to one idea upon 
which the preacher very beautifully 


enlarged —the decisive advantage 
whic the Unitarian view of the cha- 


ter of Christ pesenss éver every 
a system for the fulfilment of that 
love which is considered all as due 
to the blessed Saviour. Every other 
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gystem distracted in some degree the 
feeling of regard. Calvinism utterly 
confounded the whole thing, or if 
pot that, it did worse, for whatever of 
love it conferred Qpon Christ, tt neces- 
sarily stole frou tie Father. ‘Two of 
the persons of the triune Godhead, 
the Father and Son, were eter placed 
in Opposite scales, and as the one rose 
the other inevitably fell. It was in 
contemplating a bemg who in every 
respect was made like unto his breth- 
ren, who was tempted as those breth- 
ren are, vet without who was 
familiar with the seme emotions of 
the heart, felt a similar influence from 
the objects of life, was as alive to 
scenes of pleasure, and as sensible to 
those of suffering, vet, throughout thre 
whole, was perfecth pure, resigned, 
and firm, that we could both under- 
stanfl and feel the principle of affee- 
fion that was due to the Saviour of 
men: beholding him ‘a man of sor- 
rews and acquainted with grief,” vet 

** made perfect through suffering,” we 
contemplate a definite and ‘engaging 
object of regard—we understand the 
nature of the sacrifice, what it must 
tuve cost, and how to value tt, and 
prnnpt do we find ourselyes ready to 
confess with an apostle, ereater love 
hath no mah than this, that a man 
lav down his life for his friends. 

“There was another idea most hap- 
pily advetted to by the preacher m 
connexion with Ins subject, not in- 
deed as a matter of certam belief, but 
of pleasing probability, viz. that the 
blessed Jesus might be still present, 
though invisible, wih his churches, 
and might be at that time a witness 
to their expressions of regard, and 
their earnest wish to shew their love 
agrecally to the test he had prescribed, 
by keeping his commandments. The 
very mention of the circumstance 
seeined at once to warm the heart, to 
spread a more than common sanctity 
over the place, to impart to the coun- 
tenance of the speaker, and of many 
others, that animated _ irradiation 
which intimates an almost actual vi- 
sion of the revered personage the mind 
was contemplating. ‘These and simi- 
lar thoughts were brought forward 
upon the subject, and rendered the 
whole discourse a most interesting 
service. We have to regret that we 
do nbt recollect the words of the 
weacher, snd therefore can only very 
imperfectly couvey those sentiments, 


sin, 


> 


which, being beautifully eouhed, anny 
solely and carnestly delivered, very 
deeply atlected the audience. 

At the close of the service, the busi. 
ness of the 7 ract Soctety lately esta. 
blished in the West Riding of York. 
Sitire caine to be considered, and the 
Rev. T. Jervis, of Leeds, betng called 
to the chair, the Secretary to the Soci. 
ety (the Rev. H. Turner, of Bradford) 
proceeded to read the first Annual Re. 
port (and stated the tollowing parti- 
culars) which gave a very encouraging 
account of the progress of this Society, 
duriag the short period that had 
elapsed since it was first instituted 
It was stated that at the last annual 
meeting of the association, Xe. held at 
Leeds, June 8th, 1815, it had been re- 
solved to institute a Society for the 
Distribution of Religious Tracts, in the 
congregations of the West Riding, and 
that ata subsequent mecting at Elland 
in September, (See M. Repos. Sept. 
1815) the Rules of the Society had 
been agreed upon, and ordered to be 
printed ; since that time printed copies 
of the Rules and Catalogues had been 
widely circuleed, and that local 
Tract Socicties had been formed inthe 
following places ; York, Leeds, Wake- 
ficld, Bradford, Halifax, Elland, and 
Lidgate. ‘The Secretaries appointed 
in those places had communicated 
with the Secretary to the ‘Tract Soot 
ety, under whose care the Depository 
ot ‘Tracts was placed, and Te- 
ported the number of subscribers, and 
the amount of donations, and the fol- 
lowing is an abstract of the affairs of 
the ‘Tract Society. The rate of sub- 
scription was fixed at a penny a week, 
or 4s. 4d. a year: the number of sub- 
seribers reported from the different 
lecal societies 330: the total amount 
of donations £26. 5s. Gd. the total 
number of the ‘Tracts sold from the 
Depository 1243... - Most encouraging 
accounts had beew received from van 
ous quarters, of the acceptableness of 
the institution, and of the good which 
it had done, and was likely to de.” It 
has been regatded as’an acceprable 
opportunity of supplying a deficiency 
which had been long felt in our 53s 
étics, of the means of obtaintig 3 HOF 
veneral and exact idea of the 
and principles of rational, 

And from the variety oft : 

of a strictly practical nature, WM it 
affords the opportunity of proceriiy ing, * 
will doubuess be the meagt Si 


> 
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the biessin of God, of a more general 
diffusion ot 


the spirit and practice of 
the Christian life. But treth and 
vie are natural, though not inscpa- 
rable companions, and never thrive so 
quch as When they are cultivated 
ther. This is what it has been 
‘ur endeavour to connect, in. the 
frmation of this Society, and it 1s 
that it is one of those tnstitu- 
tions, of which there are so many in 
the present day, highly tending to the 
moral and religious improvement of 
mankind. 

The report waa ordered to be print- 
dl, additions to the catalogue pro- 
posed, &c. 

On this occasion, certain speeches 
were made, particularly one by Dr. 
Thomson, of Halifax, to which we 
are truly sorry it is not in our power 
io do justice. One particular point 
which the Doctor dwelt upon shodld 
cettain!y be noticed, viz. that the Tract 
Society had fully redeemed its pledge. 
Its catalogue of books, though in some 
wespects not all that could be wished, 
arising from circumstances that could 
not he avoided, was yet of a nature to 
doample justice to every promise it 

made. 

It yong those Tracts it is true 
which gave a very clear view of Unita- 
ran sentiments; and this, from the 
nature af the Societies which had 
wined together, might be expected to 
he the case ; but it also possessed those 
which were separate from any doctri- 
wal tenets, and which were purely of 
4 practical nature, while it was open 
@ any recommendation of ‘Tracts, of 
other views, which its members might 
bring forward. Ina word, every ap- 
pheant might be accommodated agree- 
ably to his wishes. The Doctor inter- 
mingled with the subject of discussion 
wany interesting thoughts. Contem- 

ng the progress of truth, as it had 

inced in the North, he glanced 

his imagination back ‘to the time of 
» that day-star of reformation, 

Who, he believed, was born in the 
Cointyof York. A Priestley, too, was 
not far distant from the spot 
The his friends were then meeting. 
high reformist would become a yet 
the terstar. He was hourly gaining 
oe op _with an increasin 
¢ mists of ignoranee an 

“or were graduall departing, and 


Permitti | 
Whe serene oh tp of the gospel 


e Tiact Society 
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was acting in the same cause. Here 
the speaker could pot but contemplate 
with satisfaction the idea that he had 
been the first promoter of this Institu- 
tion. No father could view the sue- 
cess of his child with more anxiety, 
He breathed the wish that if his name 
were destined to be hereaiter repeated, 
if might be in connexion with the 
West Riding Tract Society. May it 
be that the latest posterity shall own 
the parent and the offspring! The 
name of Thomson is worthy of the 
purest cause of benevolence and trath 
that can be associated with ut. The 
Doctor also took up in a peculiarly 
interesting manner the idea which the 
preacher had advanced of the possible 
presence, though invisible to mortal 
eve, of the blessed Jesus, and’ under 
that impression begged to call to mind 
the nearly last injunction of their mas- 
ter to his disciples, “ Feed ny sheep, 
Feed my lambs,” aud again ‘ Feed 
my sheep,” a command so reiterated 
vet discriminating, that it would seem 
to indicate that provision should be 
made in the Christian church, both for 
the mature and the young. In this 
point of view, the Tract Society very 
strikingly met the injunction, and the 
blessed Jesus might be rfow supposed 
to be casting his susile upon it. 

Afier the business. of the Tract So- 
ciety was over, an adjournment took 
place to the Talbot Inn, where a din- 
ner was provided for the occasion, to 
which 68 gendemen sat down—?+ 
ministers aud 44 lay brethren, | After 
dinner, many toasts congenial with the 
objects of the day were given. by. the 
Chairman, the Rev. R. Astley, which 
produced very auimatd speeches. 
Accounts were imparted of the pro- 
gress of Unitarianism in various places, 
particularly in Scotland, by the Seere- 
tary to the General Association of the 
North, in Rossendale, Thorne, Selby 
and Huddersfield, by the diflerent 
ministers, whose labours in | these 
places had been pleasingly blessed. If, 
in the ardour of feeling, a more san- 
guive colouring tight be occasionally 
imparted, than tire stubborn and slow 
progress of clapge may at present juse 
tify, still that muuch is doing is beyond 
a ‘question. After every deduction 
the most suspicious and sober-minded 
calculation can exact, there ts sulli- 
cient cause for congratulation, and for 
rejoicing in the assurance that the 
great doctine of the Diving Unity uu 
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radually advancing, till at length it 
shall be the one Universal Faith. 
This at least is the polar star of our 
creed, that to which we believe the 
great lawgiver of the Jews pointed, 
and to which the founder of the 
Christian faith as clearly pointed. 
And we have no doubt that although, 
like the polar star of the natural firma- 
ment, it may at present be but dimly 
seen by some Christians, yet that ere 
long it shall be as clearly viewed as a 
star of the first magnitude in the 
brightest night, and prove, in con- 
nexion with those pleasing hopes of 
the gospel to which it is attached, a 
safe guide to all who are sailing the 
ocean of life, to the blissful shores of 


eternity. 
Wakefield. pony 2 


Kent and Sussex Unitarian Association. 
The fifth Anniversary of the Kent 
and Sussex Unitarian Association, was 
held at Maidstone, on Wednesday the 
10th instant, when it is but jastice to 
Mr. Aspland to observe that his truly 
excellent discourse excited a very lively 
interest in the minds of his auditory, 
and that it is sincerely hoped that he 
will yield to the warm expression of 
their wishes yp favour of its publica- 
tion, and thus enable them to derive 
the full benefit from his generous la- 
hours, by its extensive distribution. 
The service commenced with an a 
propriate prayer by Mr. Harris ; while 
the principal part of the devotions, by 
Mr. Holden, presented a beautiful 
delineation of the universal benefi- 
cence and tender mercics of our hea- 
venly Father, with a most fervent ex- 
open of gratitude and obedience. 
‘he annual report of the proceedings 
of the Committee, which has been ap- 
pointed to superintend the distribution 
of Tracts, and to direct their attention 
to whatever relates to the general inte- 
rests of our associated body, was read 
at the close of the service, and was 
followed - Pg reports and commu- 
nications from the several congrega- 
tions, some of which have chosen com- 
mittees from their respective subscri- 
bers, denominated District Commit- 
tees, which maintain a ndence 
with the general Committee, through 
their Secretaries. Nearly 2000 small 
Tracts have been distributed during the 
last year; upwards of 1000 of which 
the Christian Tract 


blications, 
iety in Len- 
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don, and the remainder. are immedi. 
ately directed to the promotion of 
rational views concerning seri 
doctrine, with exhortations to consis. 
tency of conduct in all who are cop. 
vinced of the strict Unity, the unr. 
valled supremacy, and the spontane. 
ous and universal benignity of Gop, 

The melancholy case of Mr, ¢ 
Herbert, who has lately been warned 
out of his school, on which he de. 
pends for the subsistence of a family 
of eight children, for his integrity in 
maintaining the divine Unity with the 
plain and inestimable truths connected 
with it, was laid before the Society, 
and as he possesses considerable ment 
asa teacher, and is particularly desi- 
rous of inculcating just and generous 
views of religion and virtue upon the 
minds of children, it is hoped that 
should any opening of this kind be 
afforded, or indeed should any source 
by which an upright man skilled in 
the arts of writing, arithmetic, Xe. 
inay provide, or be assisted in prowi- 
ding for a numerous, and still increa- 
sing family, reach the knowledge of 
any of our Unitarian friends, or of the 
friends of liberality and humanity in 
general, who may be acquainted with 
his case, they will not fail to commue 
nicate the particulars either immedi. 
ately to Mr. Herbert himself, or 
through the medium of some friend. 
There is evidently no object of out 
unanimity so pressing as the endeavour 
to remove or alleviate those sufferings 
or inconveniences to which a friend 
may occasionally be subjected, from a 
conscientious adherence to his prit- 
ciples. 

From the communications of seve 
ral of our friends from different parts 
of the counties, it appeared | 
spirit of inquiry has been a con- 
siderable progress. Our Battle 
tary observes that “it is become almost 
universal: men begin to think com 
cerning religion, and are no longer 
content to rest in an implicit 
This, therefore,” he observes, “is the 
time to exhibit Christiamity to 
view in its native purity and 6 
city, that they may see its excellence 
and be convinced of its truth, and that 
its effects may appear in thei A 
racter and deportment in life 
scarcely less pleasing account was 
sented in the narrative of a 
Dover, whose exertions have been # 
principal means of establishing # 
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ference in the General Baptist Meet- 
‘ of that place, by which no 
of attention has been ex- 
cited to the great question at issue 
between Unitarians and their pees 
nents. Our Secretary for the Maid- 
stone district ebserves that “ we have 
every evidence of the number of Uni- 
frians being much greater than it 
to be; the extreme difficulties, 
to force of fashion, and a false shame, 
deter many from expressing their belief 
of the sublime and despised truths of 
Unitarianism.” He acquainted the 
Society with a plan which has been 
at Maidstone for conveying 
religious instruction to children in a 
eand manner adapted to their 
r capacities. The boys on one 
of each Sunday, and the girls on 
other, are taken apart from the 
tion to be familiarized with 
the leading principles of religion, and 
the bine practical admonitions. 
Society adopted some resolu- 
tions with a view to the more prompt 
dispatch of its business, and to the 
keeping up of a more perfect inter- 
} oy its branches, as it is 
hoped that every step which tends to 
engage us in the mutual pursuit of the 
common objects, will contribute in 
every point of view to increase the 
advantages of our Association. 
With an expression of the deepest 
Se the horrid persecution of 
our Protestant brethren in the 
department of the Gard, have so long 
een the unoflending and unprotected 
vicims, a vote of thanks was unani- 
mously passed to the Committee of 
the Dissenting Ministers of the Three 
minations, for their unwearied 
exertions in their behalf; to Mr. C. 
for his Christian intrepidity in 
encountering every hazard and every 
difficulty to arrive at the first sources 
of tion, and for the luminous 
report sf which he has established 
the ful detail of ferocious cruel- 
rm ud a i penrenn and = 
ue mily for the able, 
whey’ and Christan-like conduct, 
which he has shewn in pleading that 
“use in the British House of Corm- 


mons, 

Pe SePany go ly: adjourned 
un, where 134 persons 

"t down to a * 


er tees in dinuer, a larger 


assembled at any 


voles meeting of the Society. Se- 
*ppropriate sentiments were given 
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by the chairman (Mr. Aspland) which 
he prefaced with some interesting re- 
marks, and which drew forth obser- 
vations froin several persons present. 
The company being composed of beth 
ladies and gentlemen, the inconsis- 
tency of the morriage ceremony with 
the general principles of Dissenters, 
and especially of Unitarians, became 
the subject of some animated discuss 
sion, and perseverance in applications 
to Parliament for release hoon this 
ceremony, as the only legal bond of 
union, was strenuously recommended. 
The utmost harmony prevailed, the 
company in general appearing im- 
pressed with the obligation, as well 
of imitating their master in his entire 
devotion to the will of his Father and 
his God, as in his brotherly-love and 
charity. May these social meetings 
in which we sit down to one table, as 
the worshippers of one common and 
only God and Father, in obedience to 
one Lord, be attended with the happy 
effect of diminishing our attachment 
to all sublunary distinctions, remem- 
bering that, as the disciples of Christ, 
we must strive to be distinguished bY 
those qualities of the heart and life 
which it was his sole ot 409 to incul- 
cate wpon inankind of every rank and 
condition, and by our proficiency in. 
which, alone we can attain to distinc- 
tion in his heavenly kingdom ! 
THOMAS PINE, 

Maidstone, Secretary. 
July 16, 1816. 

Eastern Unitarian Society. 

The Yearly Meeting of this Society 
was held at Ipswich, on Wednesday 
and Thursday, the 26th and 27th of 
June. On; Wednesday evening Mr. 
George Harris of Greenock introduced 
the service by prayer, and reading the 
Scriptures, and Mr. Ful ' Pal- 
grave preached from 2 Peter i. 10. 
‘« Wherefore, the rather, brethren, give 
diligence to make your calling and 
ele¢tion sure.” On ‘Thursday morn- 
ing Mr. Scargill, of Bury, introduced 
the service, and read the Scriptures; 
Mr. Toms, of Framlingham, ; 
and Mr. Thomas Rees, of " 
preached from Isaiah xl, 25. “To 
whom then will ye liken me, or shall 
I be equal? saith the Holy One.” It 
is much to be regretted that Mr. Rees 
declined complying with the wish of 


the Sociéty to print a sermon so admi- 
rably adapted to expose the pernicious 




























































tendency of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
By the report of the Committec it ap- 
peared that the funds of the Society 
were in a flourishing state. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed unant- 
mously:—That Is. L. Marsh, Esq. and 
Mr. Edward ‘Taylor be continued in 
the offices of ‘Treasurer, and Secretary 
for the year ensuing. That a number 
of Tracts, at the discretion of the 
Committee, be placed at the disposal 
of the different ministers im the as- 
sociation. ‘That the next yearly ineet- 
ing be held at Framlingham, on the 
last Wednesday and ‘Thursday in 
June, 1817, and that Mr Scargil! be 
requested — to preach. Thirty-seven 
members aud friends to the Society 
afterwards dined together at the Bear 
and Crown, Mr. J. D. Harmer in the 
chair. The toasts and sentiments 
which were given, called forth obser- 
vations from several gentlemen present, 
varticularly Mr. Rees, Mr. Toms, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Seargill, Mr. Falla- 
gar, and Mr. Taylor, On “ the 
memory of our departed friend, Mr. 
Joyee,” being given, Mr. Rees took 
occasion to pay a just and affecting 
tribute of respect to the character of 
that excellent. man, and steady friend 
to the cause of civil and religious li- 
berty. Several subjects connected with 
the spread of Unttarian principles in 
this district were discussed, and sonre 
measures adopted for the attainment of 
so Important and highly desirable an 
event. The greatest cordiality and 
harmony pervaded the meeting, and 
the company separated with feelings of 
Christian affection and sincere pleasure. 


North-Eastern Umitarian Association. 


This Association comprehends the 
Unitarian Churches in Wislcach, Lut- 
ton, Boston, and Lincoln. They held 
their annual meeting at Wisheach, on 
Wednesday, June the @6th, and 
Thursday the 27th. Mr. Platts, of 
Boston, preached on the W ednesday 
évening, “On Salvation by Jesus 
Christ, on Unitarian Principles.” On 
Tharsday morning Mr. Wright, the 
ALissio Wy, preached the Association 
Sermon, ** On the Import and Prac- 
tical ‘Tendency of the Doctrine of the 
Unity of God :” after which the An- 
nual Business of the North-Eastern 
Untanan Book Society was transacted. 
At wo o'clock more than 100 friends 
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dined together; aficr the dinneg a num. 
ber of sentiments were given, whieh 
called up different speakers, and the af. 
ternoon was spent in an animated and 
truly Christian manner, much to the 
edification of the whole company.” At 
seven o'clock the congregation’ reas 
sembled, and Mr. Hawkes, of Lincoln 
reached: “On the Nature of Heresy” 
Che public services were nume 
rously attended. The Unitarian cause 
in this district is still advancing. The 
Association will be held next year at 


Boston. RK. W, 





Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Se, 
Association. 

At Nottingham, on Friday, 2tst of 
June, 1816, was holden the Annual 
Meeting of the Unitarian Ministers of 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and the 
Southern part of Yorkshire. The de 
votional service was conducted by the 
Rev. J. P. Wright, of Stanningtoa, 
near Sheffield : and the Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. John Williams, 
of Mansfield, from Matt. xiii. 52. 

In this Sermon, which produced a 
strong impression on the audience, the 
preacher pointed out the necessity of 
a well-educated ministry ; and shewed 
what qualifications are essential to 
constitute a well-educated minister. 
Much general knowledge, and espe 
cially a thorough acquaintance with 
the Scriptures in the original tongues, 
he deemed indispensable to a scribe 
thoroughly instructed unto the king- 
dom of heaven. He concluded wit 
a display of the advantages resulting 
from such a ministry: adding, that 
from an ill-educated ministry, m 
positive evil results to religion and 9% 
ciety. 

The number of ministers op 
was small; yet, by the respectable at 
tendance of lay friends, a company 
about thirty lay-men and ministers 
dined together. ‘The place of meeting 
announced for next year is 5 





Devon and Cornwall Annual Meeting 
of Unitarian Christians. _ 
Jaly 5.—The Annual Meeting # 
‘the Association of Unitarian © 
tians in Devon and Conealy 
lished for the purpose 0 
the cause of Christian Truth and Prat 
tice, by the Distribution of - 
effecting a more intimate Union 


among the Professors of the Uni 
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Doctrine in those Counties,” was held 
it Moretonhampstead, on the 3d in- 
gant, when the Rev. T. Cooper 
the service of the day, by read- 

a m, which was sung in an 
excellent stile by the choir, after 
which the devotional service was con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Carpenter in 
his usually impressive and = serious 
manner. e annual Sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. I. Worsley, 
foanded on the 40th chapter of Isaial 
and the 18th verse, “To whom then 
will ye liken God 3” The discourse 
was somewhat original and highly 
impressive, and pointed out some of 
the various erroneous notions enter- 
tained. by reputed orthodoxy concern- 
ing the Divine Being, and his mes- 
senger of love to the human race, the 
Jesus. After the conclusion of 

the service, the members of the Asso- 
ation went through the business of 
the day with zeal and unanimity, 
which was highly edifying, and ad- 
mitted several new member: After a 
very plain dinner, at which nearly 60 
members sat with apparent satisfac- 
tion, the memory of x A late venerable 
Dr. Priestley was solemnly drank, 
Sanding; nor were the names of 
t , Kenrick, and Toulmin, and 
some others still living for the benefit 
of the cause of religions truth, forgot- 
ten; and with a feeling which was 
affecting and impressive, the members 
were reminded of their obligations to 
“the friends of Unitarianism both in 
and out of the establishment,” who, 
though they have not yet avowed 
themselves as such, have by rational 
ion and virtuous examples, 

for years rooting out the weed, 

and preparing the ground, in which 
the enlightened Unitarian is now en- 
touraged to sow with diligence the 
geod seed, which, by producing an 
abuindant crop, will ere long cause the 
nations of the earth to rejoice ;—and, 
by one fs member of the Soci- 
of the improving libe- 

of some of the most ylistin- 
tse nea of reputed ortho- 
On the cause of Unitarianisin, 
and of the exertions of the friends of 
the latter on the former, were with 
benevolence pointed out as 
Roding to spread religious enquiry and 
 catise of divine truth, as well as 
ae prevent asperity, on 
or the on. in short, 

the zeal and liberality displayed by 
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every speaker, scemed to give delight 
and animation to all, and to prove the 
happiness which brethren, who in 
some respects differ in opinion, may 
enjoy, when they meet together to 
promote the cause of divine truth and 
religion. J, 1. 
pb ASE 

Sonth Wales Unitarian Book Society. 

The Annual Mecting of the South 
Wales Unitarian Book Society was 
held at Swansea, on Wednesday the 
26th, and at Gellyonen, on Thursda 
the 27th of June. The Rev. J. Rowe, 
of Bristol, preached, on Wednesday 
morning, from John xx, 31, a very 
manly and seasonable Discourse, which 
he was afletwards requested to print, 
but declined. The Rev. D. Davis, of 
Neath, followed him, in Welsh, from 
1 Tim. ti. 5.: and in the evening the 
tev. J. Evans, of Carmarthen, deli- 
vered, in English, a very ingenious 
Discourse, from John i. 1. Between 
thirty and forty gentlemen dined to- 
gether at the Bush Inn, and sixteen 
new subscribers were added to the 
Book Society. 

On Thursday morning, at Gellyonen, 

the Rev. Thomas Evans, of Aberdar 
preached from Colossians iii, 4. ; ae 
the Rev. J. Evans, of Carmarthen, the . 
Sermon before the Society, from 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. The Rev. Mr. Thomas, a pupil 
of Mr. Evans, of Islington, Sood ties 
tev. B. Philips, of St. Clear's, cons 
ducted the devotional part of the Ser- 
vice. The whole of the Services of 
this day were in Welsh; and Mr. J. 
Evans's Sermon, at the request of the 
Society, is to be printed, 

When the business of the Book Se 
ciety was closed, the attendants, who 
were very numerous and respectable, 
and among whom were eighteen mi- 
nisters, formed themselves into “ A 
Meeting of Unitarian Christians from 
different parts of South Wales,” at 
which 
GEORGE THOMAS, Esq. 

Being in the Chair, 
IT WAS UNANIMOUSLY RESOLVED, 

«4, That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the Rev. Thomas Belshain, 
for his seasonable and very useful pubs 
lication, entitled, ‘ A Letter to the 
Unitarian Christians in South Wales, 

«©. That it is not known to this 
meeting that any injury whatever, but 
on the contrary very eminent, service, 
has been done to the “ Cause of Uni 
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tarianism in Wales” by Mr. Belsham’s 
writings. 

‘*3. That the Chairman be requested 
to transmit the above Resolutions to 
Mr. Belsham. 

«4. That the thanks of this meeting 
be given to the Rev. Richard Awbrey, 
for his several excellent publications in 
defence of Unitarianism. 

«5. That the Chairman be requested 
to transmit the last Resolution to Mr. 
Awbrey. 

“ (Signed) GEO. THOMAS, 
Chairman.” 
MisceLLaneous. 
Delate in the House of Commons on the 
Irrench Protestants. 
[Concluded from p. 365.} 

Lord CASTLEREAGH continued :— 
The Protestants had risen to power 
since the revolution, and had secured 
to themselves the majority of public 
offices. [A laugh.] ‘This power they 
enjoyed under Bonaparte, while the 
return of the Bourbons gave the Catho- 
lics hopes of supplanting them, which 
from their numbers, loyalty, and pa- 
triotism, they considered themselves 
justly entitled to do. The Noble Lord 
then proceeded to read many more pas- 
sages, among which the most striking 
were, “ that previously to the return of 
Bonaparte several songs had heen sung, 
insulting to the feelings of the Pro- 
testants, and exciting rancour and ani- 
mosity. The Duke of Angouleme, 
who was then in the siuintry Westend 
to meet Bonaparte at Lyons, but he was 
stopped by hes treachery of General 
Mallet; his followers then dispersed, 
and fell victims to the fury of the Pro- 
testants or the adherents of Bonaparte.” 

Mark the synonyme, said Sir SAMUEL 

OMILLY, the Protestants, or the ad- 
lierents of Bonaparte.] ‘“ During the 
four following months the Protestants 
committed great excesses on the royal- 
ists; at this period commenced the re- 
action, and the excesses were retaliated 
after the news of the battle of Waterloo: 
the distarbances at Nismes were carried 
to a perilous extent, but’ those who 
committed them were of the lowest 
class of Catholics; the richer Protestants 
suffered in their property and houses. 
However, the crimes were greatly ex- 
aggerated, and many accounts in the 
English newspapers were entirely 
forged. The number of lives lost in 
the department were under 1,000, and 
at Nismes under 200." The House 


must see that the King had no autho 
rity, no army, here. There were de. 
tails in the management of gover 

of which no man sitting here tranqui 
in parliament could form a judgment, 
** A considerable number of 

were plundered and burnt; and 

there was little doubt that en 

ment was given to these crimes, 
many of the magistrates were dis 

to resist: but they were provided with 
no military force. Matters stood thus, 
when on the arrival of Prince Stahrem- 
berg in August, measures were tak 
by which a general distrust was enciaat 
among the Protestants; they were 
120,000 in number, and it was in vain 
to sy tranquillity at once. The of- 
ficer best qualified to restore peace was 
General Lagarde.” This did not argue 
illiberality in the government to choose 
a Protestant for the command of the 
algae and, therefore, it did look a 
ittle as if the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman was seeking for a case, 
when he attributed to a general want 
of toleration measures taken for one 
troubled district. ‘* General Lagarde’s 
assassination was considered a publie 
calamity; the Protestants had lost a 
friend who alone could give a free opt 
nion to the Duke of Angouleme. 
neighbouring departments, and the Pro- 


testants in them, with the exception of 


Cevennes, were in a state of 
lity ; and, after every inquiry, it ap 
that the disturbances at Nismes were a 
local and partial feud.” This then 
was the error of the societies in this 
country ; they took the matter up asa 
general disturbance, and sent out theit 
papers to places in perfect tranquillity; 
they further sent a respectable clergy- 
— to the disturbed district, he 
ished a 
able and Lesaned Gentleman repeated, 
and this was the way in which it was 
attempted to harrow up the feelings of 
the Hasse. “In the neighbounng 
districts there was no dist jm 
Montpelier there was no interra 
of the communication between thetwe 
rsuasions; intermarriages were 
Prated between them, and the Fr 
ublic functionaries continued inofie, 
n Lyons there was no interrupaom ad 


peace, and there was one ministet 





the reformed church so admired, B# 
many Catholics attended to shee 
Did this savour of general 

or did it warrant the in 


city of London? “ It could nat te 


mphlet, which the Honour. : 
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wondered at, 
the Gard ote ing should not choose 


i place anthority in those hands which 
Sir tialy boos raised against him. 
There was Dot @ conscientious Protes- 
tant who expected more liberality than 
had been exercised towards them: his 
iesty was sutely justifiablein refusing 

to place power in the hands of the 
Protestants ‘at the present crisis, but it 
would be'proper for him to adopt mild 
and Sliclliatory measures.” If this 
was the case, Our interference was more 
a to produce evil than my 
“The disturbances were quite local, 
and had been greatly exaggerated.” 
The Learned Gentleman would not 
reommend prosecuting one side, with- 
out also iadkinn the other [ Loud cries 
froma the Opposition]; he had admitted 
that no outrages had occurred since 
December, and he now wished to re- 
vive the disputes ; but by making our- 
selves a party, we should ouly increase 
theevil. “There was no hope of tran- 
iy without a change of ministry.” 
with this parliament could not in- 
terfere. ** A late communication from 
Nismes complained of severity towards 
the Protestants, and assigned as a reason 
the letters received from the Protestant 
Society in Londén.” [Hear, hear !] 
“They caused a strong feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and ‘uneasiness among the 
estants themselves.” It was im- 
possible that foreign interference'could 
produce ‘any effect but the contrary of 
What was wished : the present had been 
ve of injury, by exciting false 

on the one side, and jealousy on 

the other; and the best informed Pro- 
testants, though they respected the mo- 
tive dreaded the consequences of such 
wierference. The House would sec 
te was no A ees to charge the 
Ystetpatic persecation 

canted a age een 

, and the depart- 

ments on the very borders of it Were 
6 ‘ed una + he _ reason 
. .*that this serious 
Pree! uld sdcn firid an end, “He 
Ody are Nee the mischief was sc- 
t it was not by blowing: a 


and telling a tale, to make 
believe at'we were returned to 


of colar century—it was 
ly. colouring the ‘violences 
, that we could put an end 








.” Tt was on 
a thatthe 


vous tnihent but one feeling 
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tin the department of and one interest (for who would be be- 


nefitted, or what rational object could 
be gained, by fomenting these disturb- 
ances ?)—that he thought any proposal 
impolitic which would lead parliament 
to interfere, on the notion that we stood 
im a relation with respect to France, 
which justified our demanding some 
coucessions. He denied that we stood 
in any such relation; we were obliged 
to keep a military ioree there, because 
we were persuaded that the government 
of Louis XVI. was the most likely 
to ensure peace. We were pledged to 
support him against any revoluuionary 
spirit that remained, but we had not 
given a pledge that we should interfere 
or administer the internal jurisprudence 
of France: we were the protectors of 
our own rights, not of the government 
of France. He hoped, and was indeed 
satisfied that the Honourable Gentle- 
man could have no design to cast ob- 
loquy on the members of that govern- 
ment; but he knew that there were 
others who promoted such designs: 
there were spirits abroad who were 
anxious to overturn the power of Louis 
XVIII. and the peace which had 
placed their prospects at an immediate 
distance. He warned the country 
against the proposals that had been 
made: there was no prospect of happi- 
ness but in peace, and no peace but in 
the present government of France. He 
acquitted the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman of any bad intentions, but 
his speech would certainly be attended 
with bad consequences, containing, as 
it did, such exaggerated statements, 
dressed up with all the eloquence of 
which the subject was capable. His 
Lordship would not give his consent to 
a motion so injuriows, [Hear, hear!] 
Mr. Broveuatt complained that 
the tone and manner of the Noble Lord 
was not at all justified by any thing 
that had fallen from his Honourable 
and Learned Friend (Sir S. Romilly.) 
He begged leave to put in a distinct 
disclaimer to the objects and principles 
imputed by the Noble Lord—first, as 
to the hostility of the s rs of the 
motion to the family of Bourbon, 
next, as to their wish to disturb the 
peace of Europe by destroying the 
tranquillity of France ; and thirdly, as 
to their intention of enforcing a direct 
and offensive interference with’ the 
internal regulations of the Freach go 
vernment—an interference alien to 
plainest principles of policy, and upoe 
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a subject that could be touched only 
with a most cautious and delicate hand. 
For the information of the Noble Lord, 
who eppeared to be most singularly tg- 
ore upon this su'yect, he begged to 
state, that it was nossible to moot a 
question of this kind, to ask for accounts 
of the stute of our persecuted Protestant 
brethren, and winat steps had been takca 
for their relief and protection, without 
danger of exposing the coupiry to the 
calamity of a new war. The whole 
scope of the propasition was te obtain 
information, that, of deemed necessary 
by parliament, steps might be taken: 
and although the Noble Lord naught 
refuse his assent, a very Maportaat eb- 
ject had been accomplished, for in. the 
course of his speech the Noble Lord 
bad given most ample and valuable in- 
formation, which more than confirmed 
the statement made of the horrible 
atrocities of which the deluded Catho- 
lies had beeu guilty in the departinent 
of La Gard. While the Noble Lord, 
with such exultation among lis frends, 
was reading the statement, which he 
had produced to the House, every, man, 
not blinded by admiration of the stu- 
xendous abilities of his Lordship, must 
yave seen that it completely proved 
the case in favour of the motion: the 
Noble Lord was partially aware of the 
fact, and hid interlarded his document 
with such observations as he thought 
calculated to remove the unfavourable 
impression. Se far from showing that 
the assertions of the Elonourable Mover 
had veen exaggerated, it proved directly 
the contrary. ‘The Mouse had heard 
with astonishment, that no less than 
1,000 murders had been conmitted,— 
a number far exceeding the calculation 
of other men. ‘Khe Noble Lord had 
next endeavoured to alarm the House, 
by referring to a period not long past, 
when religious controversy had _pro- 
duced unhappy ‘consequences in the 
county of Armagh; but did he niean 
to say, that even during the rebellion 
of 17y8 and 1709, the outrages had 
equalled these of La Gard? [Lord Cas- 
tlereagh said deross the table that he 
did not refer te the date mentioned. } 
If the Noble Lord did not allude to 
the rebellion, his, atgament was the 
weaker ; for if not during the period of 
rebellion, where could be found any 
thing like a parallel to the horrors of 
la Gard? Withaa the space of three 
months a thousand unurders had been 


coaumtted : where could similar atro- 








cities be found in the history almost of 
any country? What had fallen frog 
the Noble Lord regarding the ten tho» 
sand men who bad oppressed a part of 
France by their adherence to Bona 
did not at all apply, because at that 
riod hostilities had not ceased, te 
motion did not req:ire that this country 
should draw the sword in favour of 
the Protestants: other means of redress 
were in our hands, which might be 
used without any breach of amity. It 
was the duty of England to use them 
peacefully, and delicately, in proportion 
to the importance and delicacy of the 
subject. It was the duty of government 
to make such representations to the 
authorities in France, as became the 
situation of that country, and the att- 
tude we were entitled to assume. A 
renewal of hostilities would not nece- 
sarily be the consequence : on the cov- 
trary, in former times, when we had 
felt called upon to interpose in favour 
of those who were uutjustly suffen 
our sympathy had been frequen re 
warded by the accomplishment of the 
desired object. The Noble Lord hat 
frequently reverted to a favourite 
—ihe injury done to the cause of 
Protestants by the humane interference: 
of their brethren in this country; aw 
the example of those benevolent per 
sons Was Peld up as a warning (0 
Howe. ‘ Though your ancestors have 
frequently interposed with effect, yo 
must not or of cogennee i” 
rescue these unhappy peop 
struction,” said the thle Lord ; and 
what was the reason assigned? “! 
admit (added his Lordship) that ther 
persecutors inflict upon them 
crucities ; that they are tort 
they are murdered ; that iu three mouths 
1,000 murders for conscience-sake hare 
: bet 






































been perpetrated, and not one 
executed or even 
you must not interfere, 

nerous sympathy 
‘england will only 
the : ‘ogg a ; 
tics.” ear, hear 
a aah of the Noble Lard: 
(Mr. Brougham) had hear 
more regret, because it wae 
time it would be 
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what would be the answer of the 
Lord to such a proposition? He 
iven a foretaste of it to-night. 
# Po not interfere (he would say)—do 
notendeavour to promote the happiness 
of the slaves; it is true they are now 
whipped with scourges, but if you in- 
will be flogged with scor- 
ions.” Sach an afgument would not 
mpose upon the understanding of Par- 
lament. The Noble Lord had stated, 
he was no friend to ce who 
diminished the stability of the present 
ment of France: it was true that 
conflicting opinions had been enter- 
tained as to the propriety of our inter- 
forence ia the establishment of the 
Bourbons, but both parties might now 
join sincerely in the prayer that that 
funily might not be Semunleta. That 
it should continue on the throne of 
France, presenting @ firm front to its 
enemies, and a benevolent countenance 
to its friends, must be the nearest and 
wish of every man who tejoiced 
in the happiness of France, and in the 
tranquillity of Europe; but he was at a 
loss to imagine how this government 
was prevenied from remonstrating on 
the subject of the Protestants at a time 
when we had an army in France, and 
ageneral with powers little less than 
' He trusted that the present 
discussion would operate as a spur to 
those who had authority in our neigh- 
hour kingdom ; at least it would show, 
that there were a few persons in Great 
Britain who felt the ancient sympathy 
of their forefathers, and who felt equal 
pity for the persecused, and indignation 
at the authors of their calamities. 
Bixwixe maintained that Pro- 
testants and Bonapartists were in truth 
‘ynonimous ; and that interference was 
most of all to be avoided at a time when 
we had an inposing force in France, 
ause then it would be most likely 


© give umbrage. 
Me W. Sara supported the mo- 


Sir Samuel Romitty, in reply, said, 
that a not ne intention wo di ide 
upon the question. He had 

dine known More Tha t injustice 
une to an individual, than he had ex- 
in the course of this debate. 

‘et having himself intentionally 
nee, he was at a loss to ac- 
for the marked and designed in- 
him by the Noble Lord. 
order, from “Lord Castlereagh. } 
ho wish to give personal obeace 
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to the Noble Lord, but he thought he 
had not been fairly treated, Principtes 
and motives had been etiributed to hit 
which he had never entertained, Goth 
with regard to the government of 
France, and to the dangerens inter 
ference which he was supposed to re 
quire. The kind of inuedehes which 
he recommended was one merely of 
ainicuble suggestion and good offices ; 
and it was admitted on the other side, 
that ministers had already interfered to 
a certain ‘extent. The Noble Lord 
had accused him of exaggeration; bat 
he was extremely happy that the report 
to which the Noble Vor had alluded 
as authority, bore ample testimony to 
the truth of all his statements. The 
Noble Lord must know that he ab- 
stained from mentioning many circu 
stances of horror, which, if it had been 
his wish to inflaine the feelings or ima- 
ination of the House, he might have 
- esc from the same source of infor- 
mation. He was not conscious of any 
intention .to heighten the colour ot 
those descriptions, because the mention 
of them was abhorrent to his nature, or 
because he could not express himself 
with the same coolness as others, in 
touching upon such subjects. [Hear, 
hear : In consequence, however, of 
what had fallen from the other side, 
he nust remind the Noble Lord, that 
whilst the town of Nistnes was in the 
possession of the Bonapattists, not a 
single murder had been committed. 
The latter party never directed their 
hostility against religion as a distinctive 
characterisiic of political inglination. 
The persecution carried on by the emis- 
saries, partisans of the present govern- 
ment of France, had been aimed 
against the Protestants as such. He 
certainly thought the proclamation of 
the government, describing these out- 
rages as excusable acts of vengeance, 
entirely without justification. He was 
uite suré that the present discussion 
would be attended with happy effects, 
and that it would serve to exhibit to 
the world, that there was at least one 
place in which the enormities of such 
mousters as he had described, however 
they might be countenanced of fe- 
warded elsewhere, were sure to be 
stamped with the infamy which be- 
longed to them. Vi as it because it was 
only in the department of the Gard, 
containing*a population of 160,000 
rsons, where these disorders pre- 
vailed, that they Were to be regarded 
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as unworthy of notice? As the Noble 
Lord had thought proper to refer tq 
the period of 1780, he would also re- 
mind him that although a religious 
mob then domineered, they did not 
commit a single murder; but that, on 
the other hand, government acted with 
an extraordinary severity. Much blood 
was shed both in the streets and on the 
scaffold, and it was not the fault of 
government that Lord George Gordon 
was not brought to a public execution. 
He had certainly as good a right to 
comment on the proclamation of Louis 
as on a proclamation of his own king. 
He felt great respect for the personal 
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character of Louis; but he consi 
that he, as well as our own Prince Re. 
gent, had the misfortune to be depend. 
enton others. After hearing the whole 
case made out by the Noble Lord, he 
had no doubt that, under all its cig. 
cumstances, the letter of the Duke of 
Wellington was wholly unjustifiable 
on the facts. He would not divide the 
House, but he felt satisfied that the re 
sult of this discussion would be bene 
ficial, 

After a few words of explanation 
from Lord Binning and Lord Castle. 
reagh, the question was put and ne. 
gatived, 


Bible Society. 


The following Statement represents 
the Receipts and Expenditure, to- 
gether with the sich ie of Bibles 
and Testaments issued within the 
year, as mentioned in their Report. 

The Issue of Copies of the Scriptures, 
Jrom March 31, 1815, to March 31, 
1816, had Leen 


138,168 Bibles, | 110,063 Test. 
Making the total issued, from the 


commencement of the Institution, to 
the last mentioned period, 

654,427 Bibles, | 828,546 Test. 

In all, 1,482,973 copies, exclusive 
of about 75.500 copies circulared at 
the charge of the Society, fom Depo- 
sitories abroad, making a grand total 
of one million, five hundred end fiPy- 
seven thousand, nine h:indred and sevrnty- 
three copies, already circulated by the 
British and Foreigu Bible Society. 


The Receipts of the Year have been 


Annual Subscriptions, ...... 
Donations and Lile ditto, ... 
Congregational Collectioas, . 


Dividends on Stocks (less Prop. Tax 


iy ete 
- 8088 .8..90 
1248 18 38 





Property Tax returned on ditto, te January 5, 1816, 


Interest on Exchequer Bills, &c.. . 


Contributions from Auxiliary Societies, ....... 





For Bibles and Testaments, the greater part of which 
were purchased by Bible Associations,......... 


The Expenditure of the Year, ............sss+: 





Total, 





103680 3 


Obligations of the Society, including Orders given 


for Bibles and Testaments, about ............. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the course of an excellent speech, 
at the Annual Meeting, exp him- 
self to the following effect :— 

“ You will perceive, my Lard, that 
I am particularly alluding to a very 
remarkable transaction, which has 
distinguished the past year; and 
which differed so widely from diplo- 
matic forms, and from the principles 
ef ordinary policy, that it is not sur- 


36000 0 





prising that at first it should have ex 


cited some degree of er 


suspicion—I mean the Secret Treats 
concluded and signed at Paris, by 
Emperors of Austria and Russia, and 
the King of Prussia. The confused 
and imperfect notions of this proces 
ing, which at first crept out, 
Statloned curiosity, and even alarm, 
rather than confidence ; but to thew 
who had the opportunity of being * 








quainted with the real and genuine 
history of this arrangement, and of 
knowing the sincerity and integrity of 
the principles from which it originated, 
tated the gratifying, 7 itherto 
precedented spectacic, of a union 
of Cheatian Sovereigns, differing in 
their respective modes of religious per- 
suasion, but ing in a public re- 
ition of thé divine authority of 
the l, and binding themselves, by 
a n Pome to adopt its pre- 
cepts as the rules of their policy and 
conduct. I feel it my duty to add, 
that, thoogh legal and constitutional 
difficulties prevented the Sovereign of 
this country from acceding in form to 
this Treaty, yet this Government was 
confidentially acquainted with every 
of the proceeding, and fully con- 
cured in its principles and spirit. It 
was not, however, till the return of 
the Emperor of Russia to St. Peters- 
burg, that it received the fullest eluci- 
dation. When we learn, from the 
Report we have heard, the zeal with 
which that great Sovereign entered 
into the concerns of the Bible Society, 
it becomes impossible longer to hesi- 
tale as to the real sentiments and in- 
tentions of his heart, in the transaction 
we have been considering. In giving 
the Bible to every nation of his 
vast dominions, in its own language, 
he fixed the real and most appropriate 
ratification to the Christian Treaty.” 
The impression made by the late 
Anniversary of this Society, is well 
expressed in the following passage, 
irom the conclusion of the Report —— 
“Itis indeed impossible to contem- 
late the effects produced by the 
and Foreign Bible Society, 
% conspicuously Gisplaved in the 
aiention which it has excited to the 
supreme amportance of the holy Scrip- 
tures, in the unparalleled efforts for 
the diffusion of them, and in the 
extension and enlargement of charita- 
» without emotions of the 
purest dehght, the warmest gratitude, 
the most cheering anticipation. 
“In humble dependence on the 
ur of Almighty God, deriving 
cy from the public bounty, 
with no other recommendation 
the simplicity of its principle, 
Page benevolence of its design, 
hes hand Foreign Bible Socicty 
Bene forth from strength to 


thumphantly opposing the 
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attempts of Infidelity to discountenance 
the truths of Divine Revelation, im- 
paruing its spirit to Christians all over 
the world, animating their zeal, and 
aiding their exertions, accompanied 
by their prayers, and rewarded — by 
their brastisslonsi The Members of 
the Institution have ‘the  amplest 
grounds for rejoicing in the glorious 
privilege which they exercise of dis- 
vensing the bounty of the Most High. 
Che charity to whieh they bave de- 
voted themselves, in humble imitation 
of that divine love which, in its dis- 
pensation ef mercy, offered the gospel 
of salvation to all mankind, embraces 
the whole human race, without dis- 
tinction of colour or country, of friend 
or foe; connecting the scattered mem- 
bers of the Christian community by 
the sacred ties of a religion which con- 
silers all meu as brethren, the children 
ofone common Father; and exhibit- 
ing, by this union, a practical exem- 
plification of the apostolic precept, 
‘To keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.’ 

*« It is a charity no less ennobled by 
its object, than sanctified in its means, 
which enriches those who bestow, as 
well as those who receive; and the 
Christian, who kuows the word of 
God to be the savour of life unto life, 
and the power of God unto salvation, 
nuts forth his hand to the work with 
heartfelt delight, thankful that God 
has blessed him with the ability, as 
well as inclination, to render others 
partakers of the heavenly banquet on 
which he has feasted, and to enable 
them to gather with him, the fruit of 
immortality from the tree of life.” 





« Secession from the Church —A few 
weeks since we announced the baptism, 
by immersion, of two respectable cler- 
gymen, the Rev. Mr. Snow and the 

ev. Mr. Bevan, who, from conscien- 
tious motives, have lately resi 
their connection with the Established 
Church. [See M. Repos. XI. 143.] 
We have now to notice that on the 
14th ult. two of their colleagues, who 
have also resigned valuable prefer- 
ments, the Rev. George Baring and 
the Rev. Mr. Evans, with ee 
Esq. were baptized by the Rev. Mr. 
Bevan, at the Octagon Chapel in this 
town, which has been purchased for 
their accommodation.” 


Taunton Courier. 
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NOTICES. 

Mr. Wright, of Liverpool, whose 
attachment to the principles of liberty 
are well known and deservedly re- 
spected, announces a new weekly 
sublication, to be’ entitled The Liver- 

| Freeman, with this excellent 
motto, from Mr. Fox: 


“If to inform the people of England 
of their actual sitaation is to inflame 
them, the fault is in those who have 
bronght them into that situation, and not 
in those who only tell them the truth.” 


It will partake of the character of a 
Magazine; Political Intelligence and 
Discussion will be the primary ob- 
jects: but, by compressing the events 
and reserving the space occupied with 
advertisements, a large portion of the 
paper will be appropriated to a greater 
variety of subjects, and to communi- 
cations of merit. It will be printed 
on a sheet of demy, in octavo pages. 








Obituary.—Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 


As an addition to the slender 
left in the hands of the people for re. 
sisting the flood of political corruption, 


—eEESe 

In the press, Historical Relations 
of the Persecutions of the Protestants 
of Languedoc, by the Rev. Clement 
Perrot: prepared at the request of the 
Committee of the Three ‘Denomine 
tions. e 

SS 

Mr. Boothroyd, who has just com. 
nleted his Hebrew Bible, has circu. 
fated a quarto pamphlet, entitled Re. 
flections on the Authorised Version of 
the Holy Scriptures, with a Specimen 
of an Attempt to improve it, with 
view to collect Subscribers for an im- 
proved Version, with Notes, intended 
to be comprised in 2 or 3 vols. royal 
quarto. 











Tae Late Mr. Jovce.—By the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and the advo- 
cates for freedom of enquiry, the death of 
the Kev. Jeremian Joyce cannot be con- 
templated without deep interest and oan- 
feigned regret. He was possessed of no 
ordinary share of merit as a man, a scholar, 
and 4 member of society. Ardent in tem- 
per, and unsophisticated in principle, he 
was always solicitous to promote the spread 
of truth, the love of liberty, and the in- 
terests of humanity. In every virtuous 
cause that came within the scope of his 
exertions, he was prompt and persevering. 
And it is not his least praise, that his 
heart, warm, generous, and open, was 
highly susceptible of the friendly and sym- 
pathetic affections; that he was active, 
zealous and unwearied in offices of kind- 
ness, and the creat duties of benevolence. 
Mis faculties were all awake, and his mind 
constantly on the alert, full of energy, and 
fruitfnl of resource. His talents, highly 

able, were versatile and various, 
Distinguished by his attainments in phi- 
losophy and general literature, he possessed 
the peculiarly happy art of turning his ta- 
lents to aecount, by applying them to the 
purposes of geveral utility. With these 
walifications, aided by great industry, in- 
ignble assiduity, and unremitting at- 
tention, he rendered eminent services to the 
rising generation, by the publication of se- 
veral useful works for their bemefit and in- 
struction. Aluongst these, his * Scientific 








Dialogues" hold a distinguished place; a 
work happily calculated to communicate 
knowledge to the youthful mind, and to 
illustrate and exemplify the principles of 
natural science in an easy and familiar 
manner. He had a kind of original apti- 
tude to the business of education; and was 
accordingly most usefully and honourably 
engaged in this arduvus and important oc 
cupation; having been entrusted with the 
education of several young persons of high 
rank and condition. 

In all his engagements, it is due to the 
memory of Mr. Joyce to observe, that he 
was upright and strictly conscientious, 
actuated by a nice regard to the puret 
principles of probity and honour. 
he had lived among the great, he was 0° 
respecter of persons ; he never forgot what 
was due to his owm character; he vever 
dissendled his sentiments, nor compre 
mised his principles, nor forfeited the i 
dependence of his own mind ; mach les 
did he ever descend to the baseness of pet 
sonal adulation and servility. He was Ff 
markable for a native frankness, simphieity, 
and manliness of mind, devoid of art, ad 
incapable of duplicity and disguise. 

‘Thus gifted, thus endowed, the pase of 
Mr. Joyce will live long in the » 
of his friends—endeared, honoured, a4 “A 


mented. He will ever be re 
wit 


them with grateful respect and 
And by the disinterested, the 
and the unprejadiced public, bis merits 
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justly appreciated and highly esteemed, 
as uncorrupted Aster, inflexible 
integrity, and undeviating consistency of 
duaracter, shall continue to be beld in 
moral estimation. 

Mr. Joyce was a very active and useful 
member of ** The Unitarian Society,” and 
had for a great number of years acted as its 

; which office he had resigned but 
avery short time before his decease. This 
worth? and excellent man diced at his house 
at Highgate, on Friday the 21st of June.— 
Having dined from beme on thaf day with 
some friends, amongst Whom he conversed 
with his usual frankness and cheerfulness 
of temper; on his return to his family in 
the evening between nine aud ten o'clock, 
he complained of pain im the stomach ; and, 
after he had lain on a sofa for a Jittle time, 
in a dosing posture, Mrs, Joyce, on cuing 
near him, soon made the awful discovery 
of the affecting change which had already 
tuken place. He had breathed his Jast. 

Leeds, , T.J. 

aaa 

Jane 29, in the 78th year of his age, 
after a protracted suffering of near five 
years under a severe paralytic affection, 
Davin WitiaaMs, Esy. Founder of the 
Literary Fund. The writings of this gen- 
tleman were, as to several of them, ou sub- 

jects so important, that we hope tw be able 
tw take farther notice of the Author. 


July 4. At his seat, Calgarth Park, 
Westmoreland, at a very advanced age, 
Dr. Rickarp Warson, Bishop of Liandaff, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Archdeacon of 
Hy. Of the life and writings of this 
éminent man we hope to give some account 
in a future Number, 








July 7. Racuaagp Buinstey SHEewpan, 
Esq. early and justly celebrated for his 

t accomplishments, and espocially 
bis dramatic genius, and for more than 30 
years a member of the British Senate, 

#te was born in 1751, at Quilca, near 
Dublin, of a family long connected with 
the literary history of Irclaud. At 6'years 


rh he ‘was brought to England and . 
at 


ed at Harrow School, under the tui- 
fon of Dr, Sumner. He entered at the 
Middle Temple, but declined being called 
tothe Bar, having attached himself very 
early to classical and dramatic literature. 
only 18 he e with ‘a friend 
in translating from the Greek the Ep'stles 
us, In 1775 he prodaced his 
est play, The Rivals, and the next vear 
ea long connection with 
* eatre, as one of the Pro- 

2 ‘ : ’ 
Picea rt Fag og moe goed 
’ ere, it is but justice to 
Fecollect, that he was generally found sup- 
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porting the great interests of civil and 
religious liberty, Soom as he had taken 
his seat he distinguished himself by ani- 
matverting on the unconstitutional em- 
ployinent of the military during the riots. 
The Kegency and the Trial of Hastings 
afterwards called forth his shining talcuts. 
His speeches or the latter occasion, 
cially that in Westminster Hall, have 
been applauded by all political partis. 
During the short periods in which Mr. 
Fox was Minister, Mr, Sheridan shared 
in the administration, first as his private 
Secretary, and afterwards as Treasurer of 
the Navy. 

Such was the public life of this pos- 
sessur of many talents. We. will not 
reverse the medal and describe a life 
which has been too justly represented as 
** rather a warning than an example ;"’ 

“ Nor draw his frailtics from their dread 

abode,”" 

Those who have been blessed with « 
more favoured, though Jess brilliant lot, 
aud who 

** The single talent well employed," 
let such be content and grateful. 





At Manchester, aged 82, Tuomas 
Henry, Esq. President of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, Fel- 
low of the Royal Society ef London, and 
Member of several other learned Societies 
beth in this country and abroad, As a 
practical avd philosophical Chemist, he 
obtained a high and merited reputation. 
His contributions to that scicnce, besides 
a small volume of Essays, and his ‘Trans- 
lations of the carly Writings of Lavoisier, 
which he first introduced to the notice of 
the English public, consist of Memoirs, 
dispersed through the Transactions of the 
various Societies to which he belonged, 
and relative to those parts of Chemistry 
that are purely scientific, and to those 
which have reference to the useiul arts. 
On a subject intimately connected with 
the success of the Cotton Manufacture 
(the employment of Mordaunts or Bases 
im Dyeing), Mr Henry was the first who 
thought apd wrote philosophically. Id 
the Introduction of the new. mode of 
Bleaching, which. bas worked an. entire 
revolution in that art, and ocessioned ap 
iweomparally quicker circulation of capi- 
tal, he was one of the earliest and most 
successful agents. In addition to the at- 
tainments connected with his profession, 
he liad cultivated, to no inconsiderable de- 
gree, a taste for the Fine Arts; he bad ac- 
quired & knowledge of historical events re- 
markable for its extent and accuracy; and 
he had derived, from reading and retlec- 
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which he bad been extensively engaged, 
with credit and success, for more than 
half a century; and, from delicate health, 
he had long ceased to take an active 
share in the practical cultivation of sei- 
evce, Bat possessing, almost unimpaired, 
his faculties of memory and judgment, 
he continued to feel a lively imterest jo 
the advancement of literature and phi- 
losophy. Ketaining, also, in their full 
vigour, these hind affections of the heart 
that gave bicih to the most estiunable mo- 
val conduct, and secured him the faithful 
altachment of bis friends, he passed 
through along and serene old age, expe- 
riewucing litle but its comfarts and its ho- 


ee me ee mm ee ee ee 
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See and habitually thankful for the 
essings with which Provide indulged 
him. i 7 

July 13. At .dberdeen, iv the 34th year 
of his Episcopate, the Rt. Rev. Jouy SKIN- 
NER, Primate of the Episcopal Chureh in 
Scotland. - 

Lately, aged 75, Mr. H. D, SyMonps, 
many years av active and cousiderable book. 
seller in Paternoster-Row ; haying a few 
years since retired in favour of Messrs. 
Sherwood, Neely, wad Jones. In the com- 
mencemet.t of the crusade ayainst the 
French Revolution, he suffered four Years 
imprisonment in Newgate, aod paid a heary 
fiue for vending some political pamphlets, 


ey, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY. 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dissertations on Various Interesting 
Subjects, with a View to illustrate the 
Amiable and Moral Spirit of Christ's Reli- 
gion. Bythe Rev. T. Watson. Svo. 6s, 

Philosophic Etyvwology, or Ratiomal 
Grawmar. By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 5s. 

An Open and Fearless Avowal of the 
Unitarian Doctrine Recommended and En- 
forced: a Sermon preached before the 
Friends and Supporters of the Unitarian 
Fund, on Wednesday, Jone Sth, 1816. 
By William Broadbent, Minister of ‘the 
Unitarian Chapel at Warrington, 12mo. 1s. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most 
Eminent of the Nonconformist Ministers 
in 1662, with an Historical and Biogra- 
phical Preface. Svo, 11s, 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Man- 
pers, By Jane Taylor, Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Commentarics and Annotations on the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Ker. John 
liewlett, B.D. 5 vols. 8vo. 3. 

The Connection between the Sacred 
Writings aud the Literature of the Jewish 
aud Heathen Authors. Ly Robert Gray, 
D.D. Prebendary of Durtum and of Chi- 
chéster. 8¥e. 125, 

Liberty, Civil and Religions, 
Rev. T. Bowdler, A.M.  Sro. 3s. 

Sabstance of @ Npeech delivered in the 
Court of Common Council, on a Motion 
to wddress tris Roval Highness the Prince 
Regent to aceede to the late Treaty con- 


= 


By the 
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cluded between the Emperors of Rossia 
and of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
By Mr. Favell. ‘To which are added 
other Papers on the Subject of Peace. 
Svo. 2s. "s 

The Panegyric of the Late Samue 
Whitbread, Esq. M. P. by the Rev. J, 
Whitehouse, formerly of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Orlings- 
bary, Northamptonshire. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Jobn Bull's Bible ; or Memoirs of the 
Stewardship and Stewards of John Bull's 
Manor of Great Albion, from the earliest 
Times to the present. By Demodocws 
Poplicola. 8vo. 9s. 

Baptism. 

Considerations on the Doctrive of Bap- 
tism and on Conversion, as connected 
with the subject of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, and with the Legitimate Discharge 
of the Pastoral Function. (Reprinted 
from the Eclectic Review, May and June, 
1816,) 2s. 

A Brief Statement of the Nature of 
Baptism, By Robert Hardy, A. M. 6d. 

Dr. Mant's Sermon on Regeneration 
Vindicated from the Remarks of the Rev. 
T. T. Biddulph. 1s. 6d. , 

The Doctrine of the Church of 
land upon the Efficacy of Baptism, 
cated from Misrepresentation. By 
Laurence, LL. D. Svo. 55. , 
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The Report of the Unitarian Fund is postponed till next month—the Jntelligens 
for tbe present month being unusually extended. 


lor, and the \ccounts of Dudley Double Lecture and of the Mecting of the 


The letter trom our respectable Correspondent at Norwich respecting Dr. ey e 


sire Cuitarian Tract Society, came too late for insertion this month, These 
spent Ie the newt Number, with articles of Review and other communicefions "6 















wondered at, that in the department of 
the Gard the King should not choose 
to anthority in those hands which 
so lately been raised against: him. 
There was not a conscientious Protes. 
tnt who expected more liberality than 
had been exercised towards them : his 
Majesty’ yas surely justifiable in refusing 
wy place power In the hands of the 
Provestants at the present crisis, but it 
wold be proper for him to adopt mild 
and conciliatory measures.” If this 
was the case, our interference was more 
likely to produce evil than good. 
«The disturbances were quite local, 
and had been greatly exaggerated.” 
The Learned Gentleman would not 
recommend prosecating one side, with- 
out also attacking the other (Loud cries 
from the Opposition]; he had admitted 
that no outrages had occurred since 
December, and he now wished to re- 
vive the disputes ; but by raking our- 
selves a party, we should only increase 
theevil. "There was no hope of tran- 
nllity without a change of ministry.” 
it with this parliament could not in- 
terftre. “ A late communication from 
Nismes complained of severity towards 
the Protestants, and assigned as a reason 
the letters received from the Protestant 
Society in London.” (Hear, hear!] 
“They caused a strong feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and uneasiness among the 
Protestants themselves.” It was im- 
possible that foreign interference could 
produce any effect but the contrary of 
what was wished: the present had been 
reductive of injury, by exciting false 
Opes on the one side, and jezlousy on 
the other; and the best informed Pro- 
testants, though they resnected the mo- 
tive, dreaded the consequences of such 
interference. The House would see 
that there was no ground tocharge the 
h with systematic perseeation 

and intolerance : that the disturbances 
were completely local, and the depart- 
mentson the very borders of it were 
wanquil and unaffected: te had reason 
to hope, therefore, that this serious 
ef would soon find anend. He 

id not deny that the inischief was se- 
hous; but it was mot by blowing a 
t, and telling a tale, to make 
believe that we were returned to 

try of the Oth century—it was 

rs by highly colouring the violences 
One party, that we could put an end 


© these refiigi ‘struggles. It was en 
these —on a suasion thatthe 
f£0Verntnhent but one feeling 
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and one interest (for who would be bes 
nefitted, or what rational object could 
be gained, by fomenting these disturb- 
anecs ?)—that he thought any proposal 
impolitie which would lead parliament 
to intertere, on the notion that we steod 
in a relation with respect to France, 
which justified our demanding some 
concessions. He denied that we stood 
in any such relation; we were obliged 
to keep a military toree there, because 
we were persuaded that the government 
of Louis XVIII. was the most likely 
to ensure peace. We were pledged to 
support him against any revolutionary 
spirit that remained, but we had not 
given a pledge that we should interfere 
or administer the internal jurisprudence 
of France: we were the protectors of 
our own rights, not of the government 
of France. He hoped, and was indeed 
satisfied that the Pension Gentle- 
man could have no design to cast ob- 
loquy on the members of that govern- 
ment; but he knew that there were 
others who promoted such designs: 
there were spirits abroad who were 
anxious to overturn the power of Louis 
XVIIf. and the peace which had 
placed their prospects at an immediate 
distance. He warned the country 
azainst the proposals that had been 
made: there was no prospect of happi- 
ness but in peace, and no peace but in 
the present government of France. He 
acquitted the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman of any bad intentions, but 
his speech would certainly. be attended 
with bad consequences, containing, as 
it did, such exaggerated statements, 
dressed up with all the eloquence of 
which the subject was capable. His 
Lordship would not give his consent to 
a motion so injurious. [Hear, hear!]} 
Mr. Broveuam complained that 
the tone and manner of the Noble Lord 
was not at all justified by any thing 
thet had fallen from his Hovourabie 
and Learned Friend (Sir S. Romully.) 
He begged leave to put in a distinct 
disclaimer to the objects and principles 
imputed by the Noble Lord— first, as 
to the hostility of the supporters of the 
mwtion to the family of Bourbon; 
next, as to their wish to disturb the 
peace of Etrope by destroying the 
tranqguillityof brance ; and — as 
io they intention of enforcing a qurect 
and offensive interference with abe 
internal reguiations of the Freach 
vernment—an interference alien to 


plainest principles of policy, and opom 
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which he bad been extensively engaged, 
with credit and success, for more than 
half a century; and, from delicate health, 
he had long ceased to take an active 
share in the practical cultivation of seci- 
euce. Bat possessing, almost unimpaired, 
his faculties of memory and judgment, 
he continued to feel a lively interest io 
the advancement of literature and phi- 
losophy. Ketaining, also, in their full 
vigour, these hind affections of the heart 
that gave birjh to the most estimable mo- 
ral conduct, and secured bim the faithful 
uttachment of bis frends, he passed 
through a long and serene old age, expe- 
riewcing litle but its comforts and its ho- 
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sa and habitually thankful for the 
essings with which Providence ; 
him. a 

July 13. At .dberdeen, iv the S4th year 
of his Episcopate, the Rt. Rev. JOMN Sxiy. 
NER, Primate of the Episcopal Chureh rT) 
Scotland. : 

Lately, aged 75, Mr. H. Dp, Symons, 
miany years av active and cousiderable book. 
seller in Paternoster-Row ; baying a few 
years since retired in favour of Messrs. 
Sherwood, Neely, aod Jones. In the com- 
mencemet.t of the crusade ayainst the 
French Revolution, he suffered four years 
imprisonment in Newgate, and paid a heary 
fiue for veading some political pamphlets, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY. 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dissertations on Various Interesting 
Subjects, with a View to illustrate the 
Amiable and Moral Spirit of Christ's Reli- 
gion. Bythe Rev. T. Watson. Svo. 6s, 

Philosophie Etymology, or Ratiomal 
Grawmar. By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 5s. 

An Open and Fearless Avowal of the 
Unitarian Doctrine Recommended and En- 
forced: a Sermon preached before the 
Friends and Supporters of the Unitarian 
Fund, on Wednesday, Jone Sth, 13816. 
‘By Williaa Broadbent, Minister of ‘the 
U nitarian Chapel at Warrington. 12mo., 1s. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most 
Eminent of the Nonconformist Ministers 
in 1662, with an Historical and Biogra- 
phical Preface, vo, 11s, 

Essays in Rhyme, on Morals and Man- 
mers. Ky Jane Taylor, Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Commentarics and Annotations on the 
Holy Scriptures. By the Ker. John 
Hewlett, B.D. 5 vols. avo. al. 

The Connection between the Sacred 
Writings and the Literature of the Jewish 
aud Heathen Authors. Ly Robert Gray, 
D.D. Prebendary of Durtum and of Chi- 
chéster. 8¥e. 128, 

Liberty, Civil end Religions. 
Rev. T. Bowdier, A.M. Syo. 3s. 

Sabstance of a Npeech delivered in the 
Court of Common Council, on a Motion 
to eddress tis Roval Highness the Priace 
Regent to acecde to the late Treaty can- 
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cluded between the Emperors of Rossia 
and of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
By Mr. Favell. ‘To which are added 
other Papers on the Subject of Peace. 
Svo. 2s. rs 

The Panegyric of the Late Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq. M. P. by the Rev. J. 
Whitehouse, formerly of St John’s Cel- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Orlings- 
bary, Northamptonshire. 8vo. @s. 6d. 

Jobn Bull's Bible ; or Memoirs of the 
Stewardship and Stewards of Joha Bull's 
Manor of Great Albion, from the earliest 
Times to the present. By Demodocws 
Poplicola. 8vo. 9s. 

Baptism. 

Considerations on the Doctrive of Bap- 
tism and on Conversion, as connected 
with the subject of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, and with the Legitimate Discharge 
of the Pastoral Function. (Reprinted 
from the Eclectic Review, May and June, 
1816,) 2s. 

A Brief Statement of the Pre of 
Baptism. By Robert Hardy, A. M. 

Dr. Mant’s Sermon on Regeneration 
Vindicated from the Remarks of the Rev. 
T. T. Biddulph. 1s. 6d, 7 

The Doctrine of the Church of 
land upon the Efficacy of Baptism, 
cated from Misrepresentation. By Richard 
Laurence, LL. D. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. + 


J 

The Report of the Unitarian Fund is postponed till next month—the Jatelligen* 
for the prescot month being unusually extended. | 

The letter trom our respectable Correspondent at Norwich respecting Dr. John 
lor, and the \ccoupts of Dudley Double Lecture and of the Mecting of the a 
shire Unitarian Tract Society, came too late for insertion this month, These 
aypear im the nest Number, with articles of Heview and other communication 
lately received. po 
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wondered at, that in the department of 
the Gard the King should not choose 
to anthority in those hands which 
had so lately been raised against him. 
There was not a conse:*n ious Protes 
tant who expected more liberality than 
had been exercised towards therm : his 
Majesty was surely justifiable in refusing 
w place power In the bands of the 
Prove stants at the present crisis, but it 
would be proper fer him to adopt mild 
and conciliatory measures.” If this 
was the case, our interference was more 
likely to produce evil than good. 
«The disturbances were quite local, 
and had been greatly exaggerated.” 
The Learned Gentleman would not 
recommend prosecating one side, with- 
out also attacking the other [Loud cries 
from the Opposition ]; he had admitted 
that no outrages had oceurred since 
December, and he now wished to re- 
vive the disputes; but by raking our- 
selves a party, we should ouly increase 
theevi!. “There was no hope of tran- 
mility without a change of ministry.” 
Bit with this parliament could not in- 
teritre. “ A late communication from 
Nismes complained of severity towards 
the Protestants, and assigned as a reason 
the letters received from the Protestant 
Society in London.” (Hear, hear!] 
“They caused a strong feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and uncasiness among the 
Protestants themselves.” It was im- 
possible that foreign interference could 
produce any effect but the contrary of 
what was wished: the present had béen 
reductive of injury, by exciting false 
opes on the one side, and jealousy on 
the other; and the best informed Pro- 
testants, though they respected the mo- 
tive, dreaded the con wquences of such 
interference. The House would see 
that there was no ground tocharge the 
rench with systematic persecution 
and intolerance ; that the distarbances 
Were completely local, aud the depart- 
ments on the very borders of it were 
tranquil and unaffected: he had reason 
to » therefore, that ‘this serious 
mischief would soon find anend. He 
id not deny that the mischief was se- 
hous; but it was not by blowing a 
trumpet, and telling a tale, to make 
le believe that we were returned to 
the try of the oth centurv—it was 
= by highly colouring the violences 
One party, that we could put an end 
oun Tefigions' struggles. It was en 
S—on a persuasion that the 


goversithent had but one feeling 
You. rr. “Ss «ii 3K 
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and one interest (for who would be bes 
nefitted, or what rational object could 
be gained, by fomenting these disturb- 
anecs ?)—that he thought any proposal 
impolitic which would lead parliament 
to intertere, on the notion that we steod 
in a relation with respect to France, 
which justified our demanding some 
concessions. He denied that we stood 
in any such relation; we were obliged 
to keep a military toree there, because 
we were persuaded that the government 
of Louis XVIII. was the most likely 
to ensure peace. — We were pledged to 
support him against any revolutionary 
spirit that remained, but we had not 
given a pledge that we should interfere 
or administer the internal jurisprudence 
of France: we were the protectors of 
our own rights, not of the government 
of France. He hoped, and was indeed 
satisfied that the Honourable Genile- 
man could have no design to cast ob- 
loquy on the members of that govern- 
ment; but he knew that there were 
others who promoted such designs: 
there were spirits abroad who were 
anxious to overturn the power of Louis 
XVIIf. and the peace which had 
placed their prospects at an immediate 
distance. fe warned the country 
azainst the proposals that had been 
made; there was no prospect of happi- 
ness but in peace, and no peace but in 
the present goverument of France. He 
acquitted the Honourable and Learned 
Gentleman of any bad intentions, but 
his speech would certainly be attended 
with bad consequences, containing, as 
it did, such exaggerated statements, 
dressed up with all the eloquence of 
which the subject was ona. His 
Lordship would not give his consent to 
a motion so injurious. [Hear, heard) 
Mr. Brovenam complained that 
the tone and manner of the Noble Lord 
was not at all justified by any thing 
thet had fallen from his Hovourabie 
and Learned Friend (Sir S. Romilly.) 
He begged leave to put in a distinct 
disclaimer to the objects and principles 
imputed by the Noble Lord— first, as 
to the hostility of the supporters of the 
iotion to the family of Bourbon; 
next, as to their wish to disturb the 
peace of Etrope by destroying the 
tranquillity of brance ; and thirdly, as 
to they intention of enforcing a qurect 
and offensive interference with she 
internal regulations of the Freach 
vernimnent—an interference alien to the 
plainest principles of policy, and opom 
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a subject that could be touched only 
with a most cautious and delicate hand. 
For the information of the Noble Lord, 
who appeared to be most singularly tg- 
norant upon this subject, he beawed to 
state, that it was possible to moot a 
question of thts kind, to ask for accounts 
of the state of our perscehted Protestant 
brethren, anc what steps had been taken 
for their relief and protection, without 
danger of exposing the country to the 
calamity of a new war. The whole 
scope of the propast!ion was to obtain 
information, that, if deemed necessary 
by parliament, steps might be taken: 
and although the Noble Lord might 
refuse his assent, a very important ob- 
jeet had been accomplished, for in the 
course of bis speech ithe Noble Loni 
had given most wuple aad valuable in- 
formation, which more tian confirined 
the statenrent made of the horrible 
atrocities of which the deluded Catho- 
lics had been guilty in the deparunent 
of La Gard. While the Noble Lord, 
with such exultation among his friends, 
was reading the statement, which he 
had produced to the House, every man, 
not blinded by admiration of the stu- 
xendous abilities of his Lordship, must 
~ e seen that it completely proved 
the case in favour of the motion: the 
Noble Lord was partially aware of the 
fact, and had interlarded his document 
with such observations as he thought 
calculated to remove the unfavourable 
impression. So far from showing that 
the assertions of the Honourable Mover 
had : een exaggerated, it proved directly 
the contrary. ‘The House had heard 
with astonishment, that no less than 
1,000 murders had been committed, — 
a number far exceeding the calcilation 
of other men. The Noble Lord had 
next endeavoured to alarm the House, 
by referring to a period not long past, 
when religious coniroversy had pro- 
duced unhappy consequences in the 
county of Armagh; but did he mean 
to say, that even during the reliellion 
of 17y8 and 1709, the outrages had 
equalled those of La Gard? — Cas- 
tlereagh said across the table that he 
did not refer to the date mentioned. 

lf the Noble Lord did not allude to 
the rebellion, his argument was the 
weaker; for if not during the period of 
rebellian, where could be found any 
thing like a parallel to the horrors of 
la Gard? Vithin the » of three 
unontins a thousand murders had been 


committed: where could similar atro- 





cities be found in the histoty alroou i 
any country? What had fallen frou 
the Noble Lord re garding the teu thom 
sand mea who bad oporessed.a part of 
lrance by their acherener. ww Bouapare 
did not at all aj ly. because at thet be. 
riod hostilities had not ceased, Tye 
motion did not reqnire that this coum 
should draw the sword iu favour ¢ 
the Protestants: other means of redres 
were in our hands, which might by 
used without any breach of amity. I: 
was the daty of England to use then 
peaceiully, and delicately, in proportion 
to the importance and delicacy of th 
subject. It was the duty of government 
to make such represcutations to th 
authorities in France, as became th 
situation of that country, and the atti 
tude we were entitled to assume. A 
renewal of hostilitics would not neces- 
sarily be the consequence : on the con- 
trarv, in former times, when we had 
felt called apon to interpose in favour 
of those who were unjustly suffering, 
our sympathy had been frequently te- 
warded by the accomplishment ot the 
desired object. The Noble Lord had 
frequently reverted to a favourite topic 
—the injury done to the cause of the 
Protestants by the humane interference 
of their brethren in this country; and 
the example of those benevolent per- 
sons was held up ay a warning to the 
House. “ Though your ancestors have 
frequently interposed with effect, you 
must not think of endeavourmg ' 
rescue these unhappy people from de- 
struction,” said the Noble Lord; and 
what was the reason assigned? A 
admit (added his Lordship) that their 
persecutors inflict upon them inbusnan 
crucliies ; that they are tor { 
they are murdered ; that in three mouths 
1,000 murders for conscience-sake have 
been perpetrated, and not one‘ 4 
executed. or even brought to trial: 
you must not integfere, because y 
generous sympathy of the people 
England will only draw down — 
the Protestants of France new - 
ties.” [ Hear, hoes 4 Such was he 
argument of the Noble Lord: ani? 
(Mr. Brougham) had heard tH 
more regret, because it was not 
time it would be employed. 
ject of the Slave ‘Trade was 
be brought before the House: 
attempt would be nade to ame 
the condition of those with # 

had, in common, neither manee™ 
language, religion, bof comples 


















Lord to such 2 proposition? He 
ven a foretasie of it to-night. 
« Do not interfere (he would say)—do 
not endewvour to promote the happiness 
of the slaves; it is true tliey are now 
whipped with scourges, bat if you in- 
terpose the; will be flogged with scor- 
ions.” Such an arguinent would not 
impose upon the understanding of Par- 
Yament. “The Noble Lord had stated, 
that he was no friend to peace who 
diminished the stability of the present 
government of France : it was true that 
conflicting opinions had been enter- 
tained as uo the propriety of our inter- 
ference in the establishment of the 
Bourbons, but both parties might now 
join sincerely in the prayer that that 
family might not be Learn That 
it should continue on the throue of 
France, presenting a firm frout to its 
enemies, and a benevolent countenance 
to its friends, must be the nearest and 
dearest wish of every man who rejoiced 
in the happiness of France, and in the 
tranquillity of Europe; but he was at a 
loss to imagine how this government 
was prevented fromm remonsirating on 
the subject of the Protestants at a time 
when we had an army in France, and 
2 general with powers little less thon 
wrereizn. He trusted that the present 
discussion would operate as a spur to 
those who had authority in our neigzh- 
bour kingdom ; at least it would show, 
that there were a few persons in Great 
Britain who felt the ancient sympathy 
oftheir forefathers, and who felt equal 
pity for the persecuted, and indignation 

af the authors of their calamities. 
td BINNING inaivtained that Pro- 
testants and Bonapartists were in truth 
swnonimous ; and that interference was 
most of all to be avoided at a time when 
we had an iunposing force, in France, 
use then it would be most likely 

1 give umbrage. 

Mr. W. Smite supported the mo- 
ton. 
Sir Samuel RomiLty, in reply, said, 
Mat it was not his intention to divide 
House upon the question. He had 
never known move flagrant injustice 
to an individual, than he had ex- 
: lin the course of this debate. 
‘Sever having himself intentionally 
given offence, he was at a Joss to ac 
fount for the marked and designed in- 
J@stice done bim by the Noble Lord. 
fOrder, order, frou ‘Lord Castlereaci.] 
DO Wish to give personal offence 


what would be the answer of the 
“ 
had 
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to the Noble Lord, but he thought he 
had not been fairly treated. Principles 
and inotives had been attributed to him 
which he had never entertained, both 
with regard to the government of 
France, and to the dangerous inter. 
ference which he was supposed to re- 
quire. ‘The kind of interterence which 
he recommended was one merely of 
amicable suggestion and good offices ; 
and it was admitted on the other side, 
that ministers had already interfered to 
a ecrtain extent. The Noble Lord 
had accused him of exaggeration ; but 
he was extremely happy that the report 
to which the Noble Vor bad alluded 
as authority, bore ample testimony to 
the tiuth of all his statements. The 
Noble Lord must know that he ab- 
stained from mentioning many circun- 
stances of horror, which, if it had been 
his wish to inflame the feelings or ima- 
gination of the House, he might have 
derived from the same source of infor- 
mation, He was not conscious of any 
intention to heighten the colour of 
those descriptions, because the mention 
of them was abhorrent to his nature, or 
because he could not express himsc!f 
with the same coolness as others, in 
touching upon such subjects. (Hear, 
hear!] In consequence, however, of 
what had fallen from the other side, 
he must remind the Noble Lord, that 
whilst the town of Nismes was in the 
possession of the Bonapartists, not a 
single murder had been committed, 
‘Lhe latter party never directed their 
hostility against religion as a distinctive 
characteristic of political inclination. 
The persecution carried on by the emis- 
saries, partisans of the present govern- 
ment of France, had been aimed 
against the Protestanis as such. He 
certainly thought the proclamation of 
the government, describing these out- 
rages as excusable acts of vengeance, 
entirely without justification. Ile was 
quite sure that the present ‘discussion 
would be attended with happy effects, 
and that it would serve to exhibit to 
the world, that there was at least one 
place in which the enonnities of such 
monsters as he had described, however 
they might be countenanced or re- 
warded elsewhere, were sure to be 
stamped with the infainy whieh be- 
longed to them. Was it because it was 
only in the deparunent of the Gard, 
containing a ulation of 160,000 
sersons, where these disorders pres 


railed, that they were to be regarded’ 
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as unworthy of notice? As the Noble 
Lord had thought proper to refer to 
the period of 1780, he would also re- 
mind him that although a religious 
mob then domincered, they did not 
commit a single murder; but that, on 
the other hand, government acted with 
an extraordinary severity. Much blood 
was shed both in the streets and on the 


scaffold, and it was not the fault of 


government that Lord George Gordon 
was not brought to a public execution. 
He had certainly as good a right to 
comment on the proclamation of Louis 
as on a proclamation of his own king. 
He felt great respect for the personal 
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character of Louis; but he Considered 
that he, as well as our own Pringe Re. 
gent, had the misfortune to be depend. 
enton others. After hearing the whole 
Case made out by the Noble Lon, he 
had no doubt that, under all its ey. 
cumstances, the letter of the Duke of 
Wellington was wholly unjustifiable 
on the facts. He would not divide the 
House, but he felt satistied that the re 
sult of this discussion would be bene 
ficial. 

Afier a few words of explanation 
from Lord Binning and Lord Caste. 
reagh, the question was pul and ne 


gatived. 


—_—— 


Bille Society. 


The following Siatement represents 
the Receipts and Expenditure, to- 
gether with the number of Bibles 
and Testaments issved within the 
year, as mentioned in their Report. 

The Issue of Copies of the Scriptures, 
Jiom March 31, 1815, to March 31, 
1816, had Leen 


138,163 Bibles, | 110,063 Test. 


Making the total issued, from the 


commencement of the Institution, to 
the last mentioned period, 

(654,427 Bibles, | 8¢8,546 Test. 

all 1,432,073 « pies, exclusive 

75.500 conies circulaied at 

i the Secie.v, from Depo 

1, miking a g and total 

7 1 an L fifty. 


of one million, jive hu 
nfhye 
t 


seven thousand, nine hundred and x 
} vy ; ! lee oP ? ° ’ *h 
three copies, already circulated by the 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 


‘bhe Receipts of the Year have been 


Annual Subscriptions, .......... 


Donations and Lile ditto,..... 
Congregational Collections, .. 


Legacies, ... , 


Dividends on Stocks (less Prop. Tax), .. a ke 


d. 
2058 





Property Tax returned on ditto, te January 5, 1816, 


Interest on Exchequer Bills, &c.. . 


*“* ee 


Contributions from Auxiliary Societies, , 





For Bibles and Testaments, the greater part of which 
were purchased by Bible Associations,......... 


The Expenditure of the Year,...............+++ 103680 





Total, 92860 





13 3 


Obligations of the Society, including Orders given 
for Bibles and Testaments, about ....... 0 0 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the course of an excellent speech, 
at the Annual Meeting, expressed him- 
self to the following effect :— 

* You will perceive, my Lord, that 
I am particularly alluding to a very 
remarkable transaction, which has 
distinguished the past year; and 
which differed so widely from diplo- 
matic forms, and from the principles 
ef ordinary policy, that it is not sur- 





prising that at first it should have es 
cited some degree of jealousy 3 

suspicion—I mean the Seeret Treaty, 
concluded and signed at Paris, by the 


Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
the King of Prussia. The confused 
and imperfect notions of this 

ing, whieh at first crept out, naturally 
occasioned curiosity, and eved 
rather than confidence ; but 


who had the opportunity of being 








tnted with the real and genuine 
Seory of this arrangement, and of 
knowing the sincerity ani integrity of 
the principles from which it originated, 
it ed the gratifying, and hitherto 
unprecedented spectacle, of a unton 
of Christian Sovereigns, differing in 
their respective modes of religious per- 
suasion, but agreeing In a public re- 
cognition of the divine authority of 
the gospel, and binding themselves, by 
a solemn compact, to adopt its pre- 
cepts as the vine of their policy and 
conduct. I fecl it my duty to adil, 
that, though legal and constitutional 
difficulties prevented the Sovereign of 
this country from acceding in form to 
this Treaty, yet this Government was 
confidentially acquainted with every 
stage of the proceeding, and fully con- 
curred in its principles and spirit. It 
was not, however, till the return of 
the Emperor of Russia to St. Peters- 
burg, that it received the fullest elucti- 
dation. When we leara, from the 
Report we have heard, the zeal with 
which that great Sovereign, entered 
into the concerns of the Bible Society, 
itbecomes impossible longer to hesi- 
late as to the real sentiments and in- 
tentions of his heart, in the transaction 
we have been considering. In giving 
the Bible to every nation of his 
vast dominions, in its own language, 
he fixed the real ard most appropriate 
ratiheation to the Christian Treaty.” 
The impression made by the late 
Anniversary of this Society, is well 
expressed in the following passage, 
from the conclusion of the Report :— 
“It is indeed unpossible to contem- 
soa the effects produced by the 
sh and Foreign Bible Society, 
conspicuously displayed in the 
attention which it has excited to the 
supreme importance of the holy Scrip- 
tures, in the unparalleled efforts for 
the diffusion of them, and in the 
extension and enlargement of charita- 
ble feeling, without emotions of the 
purest delight, the warmest gratitude, 
and the most cheering anticipation. 
“In hamble dependence on the 
of Almighty God, deriving 
ney from the public bounty, 
with no other recommendation 
wth bevolene of i deen 
the Britis! ; pie 
1and Foreign Bible Society 
Rene forth from strength to 


trumphantly opposing the 
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attempts of Infidelity to discountenance 
the truths of Divine Revelation, im- 
parting its spirit to Christians all over 
the world, animating their zeal, and 
aiding their exertions, accompanied 
by their prayers, and rewarded 
their ee oo The Members of 
the Institution have the anmplest 
grounds for rejoicing in the glorious 
privilege which they exercise of dis- 
peasing the bounty of the Most High. 
‘Lhe charity to which they have de- 
voted themselves, in humble imitation 
of that divine love which, in its. dis- 
pensation of inerev, offered the rospel 
of salvation to all mankind, embraces 
the whole human race, without dis- 
tinction of e lour or country, of friend 
or foe; connecting the scattered mem- 
bers of the Christian community by 
the sacred ties of a religion which con- 
siders all men as brethren, the children 
ofone common Father; and exhibit- 
ing, by this union, a practical exem- 
plification of the apostolic precept, 
‘To keep the unity of the spirit m the 
bond of peace.” 

*€ [tis a charity no less ennobled by 
its object, than sanctified in its means, 
whieh enriches those who bestow, as 
well as those who receive; and the 
Christian, who knows the word of 
God to be the savour of life unto life, 
and the power of God unto salvation, 
yuts forth his hand to the work with 
heartfelt delight, thankful that God 
has blessed him with the ability, as 
we'll as inclination, to render others 
partakers of the heavenly banquet on 
which he has feasted, and to enable 
them to gather with him, the fruit of 
immortality from the tree of life.” 





«© Secession from the Church—A few 
wecks since we announced the baptism, 
by immersion, of two respectable cler- 
eymen, the Rev. Mr. Snow and the 
Rev. Mr. Bevan, who, from conscien- 
tious motives, have lately resi 
their connection with the Established 
Church. {See M. Repos. X1. 143.) 
We have now to notice that on the 
14th ult. two of their colleagues, who 
have also resigned valuable prefer- 
ments, the Rev. George Baring and 
the Rev. Mr. Evans, with nae ae 
Esq. were baptized by the Rev. Mr, 
Bevan, at the Octagon Chapel in_ this: 
town, which has been purchased fos 
their accommodation.” 

Taunion Courier, 
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as unworthy of notice? As the Noble 
Lord had thought proper to refer to 
the period of 1780, he would also re- 
mind him that although a religious 
mob then dominecered, they did not 
commit a single murder; but that, on 
the other hand, government acted with 
an extraordinary severity. Much blood 
was shed both in the streets and on the 


scaffold, and it was not the fauit of 


government that Lord George Gordon 
was not brought to a public execution. 
He had certainly as good a right to 
comment on the proclamation of Louis 
as on a proclamation of his own king. 
He felt great respect for the personal 
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character of Louis; but he considered 
that he, as well as our own Pringe Re. 
gent, had the misfortune to bede 
enton others. After hearing the whole 
case made out by the Noble Lond, he 
had no doubt that, under all its cy. 
cumstances, the letter of the Dake of 
Wellington was wholly unjustifiable 
on the facts. He would not divide the 
House, but he felt satisfied that the rm 
sult of this discussion would be bene 
ficial. 

Afier a few words of explanation 
from Lord Binning and Lord Castle 
reagh, the question was put and ne 
gatived. 


B i l le Soci v4 yf. 

commencement of the Institution, to 
the last mentioned period, 

(154,427 
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The following Siatement represents 
the Receipts and Expenditure, to- 
gether with the number of Bibles 
and Testaments issved within the 
year, as mentioned in their Report. 

The Issue of Copies of the Scriptures, 
Jrom March 3\, 1815, to March 31, 
1816, had Leen 


138,168 Bibles, | 110,063 Test. 


Bibles, | 828,546 Test. 
482,073 copics, exclusive 
75.500 cones ctreulated at 
. 7 
“eww, from Depo 
sitories broad, making a gand total 
of one million, five hundred and fifty 
seven thousand, nine hundred and seventy 


aul, 


three copies, already circulated by the 


Making the total issued, from the British and Foreign Bible Society. 


‘he Receipts of the Year have been 
AQ 60s 
2058 8 9O 
1248 18 3 
811 7 


Annual Subscriptions, .. 06 ower 
Donations and Lile ditto, ........,... 
Congregational Collections, .......... 





BMMOMCE, coc vccccccccadeces sic cece 

Dividends on Stocks (less Prop. Tax), .. 

Property Tax returned on ditto, te January 5, 1816, 
Interest on Exchequer Bills, &c , 
Contributions from Auxiliary Societies, ,..... 





For Bibles and Testaments, the greater part of which 


were purchased by Bible Associations,......... 29927 





Total, 92860 





The Expenditure of the Year,.............00+++ 103680 
Obligations of the Society, including Orders given 
for Bibles and Testaments, about ............. 
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36000 0 0 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in the course of an excellent speech, 
at the Annual Meeting, expressed him- 
self to the following effect :-— 


prising that at first it should have em 
cited some degree of jealousy 4 
suspicion—I mean the Secret Treaty, 
concluded and signed at Paris, by 


“ You will perceive, my Lord, that 
I am particularly alluding to a very 
remarkable transaction, which has 
distinguished the past vear; and 
which differed so widely from diplo- 
matic forms, and from the principles 
ef ordinary policy, that it is not sur- 


Emperors of Austria and Russia, 
he King of Prassia. ji con 

and imperfect notions of this 

ing, whiah at first crept out, naturally 
occasioned curiosity, and even alarm 
rather than confidence ; butte 
who had the opportunity of being 








wsinted with the real and genuine 
Lesory of this arrangement, and of 
knowing the sincerity ani integrity of 
the principles from which wiry ences 
it ed the gratifying, and itherto 
unprecedented spectacle, of a unton 
of Christian Sovereigns, differing in 
their respective modes of religious per- 
suasion, bat agrecing in a public re- 
ition of the divine authority of 
the gospel, and binding themselves, by 
a solemn compact, to adopt its pre- 
cepts as- the sles of their policy and 
conduct. I fecl it my duty to aril, 
that, though legal and constitutional 
difficulties prevented the Sovereign of 
this country from acceding in form to 
this Treaty, yet this Government was 
confidentially acquainted with every 
stage of the proceeding, and fully con- 
curred in its principles and spirit. It 
was not, however, till the return of 
the Emperor of Russif to St: Peters- 
burg, that it received the fullest eluci- 
dation. When we learn, from the 
Report we have heard, the zeal with 
which that great Sovereign, entered 
into the concerns of the Bible Society, 
itbecomes impossible longer to hesi- 
tate as to the real sentiments and in- 
tentions of his heart, in the transaction 
we have been considering. In giving 
the Bible to every nation of his 
vast dominions, in its own language, 
he fixed the real ard most appropriate 
ratification to the Christian ‘l'reaty.” 
The impression made by the late 
Anniversary of this Society, is well 
expressed in the following passage, 
from the conclusion of the Report :— 
“Itis indeed impossible to conterm- 
pee the effects produced by the 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, 
% conspicuously displayed in the 
attention which it has excited to the 
supreme importance of the holy Scrip- 
tures, in the unparalleled efforts for 
the diffusion of them, and in the 
extension and enlargement of charita- 
feeling, without emotions of the 
purest delight, the warmest gratitude, 
the most cheering anticipation. 
“In hamble dependence on the 
of Almighty God, deriving 
ney from the public bounty, 
and with no other recommendation 
tthe. benvolenos of i dev 
the British and Foreign Bi ct 
res and Foreign Bible Society 
Rene forth from strength to 
trumphantly opposing the 
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attempts of Infidelity to discountenance 
the truths of Divine Revelation, im- 
parting its spirit to Christians all over 
the world, animating their zeal, and 
aiding their exertions, accompanied 
hy their prayers, and rewarded 
their eons or. The Members of 
the Institution have the amplest 
grounds for rejoicing in the glorious 
privilege which they exercise of dis- 
vensing the bounty of the Most High. 
Che charity to which they have de- 
voted themselves, in humble imitation 
of that divine love which, in its. dis- 
pensation of merev, offered the rospel 
of salvation to all mankind, embraces 
the whole human race, without dis- 
tinction of colour or country, of friend 
or foe; connecting the scattered mem- 
bers of the Christian community by 
the sacred tics of a religion which con- 
siders all men as brethren, the children 
ofone common Father; and exhibit- 
ing, by this union, a practical exem- 
plification of the apostolic precept, 
‘To keep the unity of the spirit in the 
bond of peace.’ 

** Itis a charity no less ennobled by 
its ohject, than sanctified in its means, 
whieh enriches those who bestow, as 
well as those who receive; and the 
Christian, who knows the word of 
God to be the savour of life unto life, 
and the power of God unto salvation, 
yuts forth his hand .o the work with 
beartfel delight, thankful that God 
has blessed him with the ability, as 
we!l as inclination, to render others 
partakers of the heavenly banquet on 
which he has feasted, and to enable 
them to gather with him, the fruit of 
immortality from the tree of life.” 





“© Secession from the Church.—A few 
wecks since we announced the baptisin, 
by immersion, of two respectable cler- 
oymen, the Rev. Mr. Snow and the 
Rev. Mr. Bevan, who, from conscien- 
tious metives, have lately resi 
their connection with the Established 
Church. {See M. Repos. X1. 143.) 
We have now to notice that on the 
14th ult. two of their colleagues, who 
have also resigned valuable prefer- 
ments, the Rev. George Baring and 
the Rev. Mr. Evans, vin ae 
Esq. were baptized by the Rev. Mr, 
Bevan, at the Octagon Chapel in_this 
town, which has been purchased for 
their accommodation.” 

Taunion Courier, 


















































































434+ 
NOTICES. 

Mr. Wright, of Liverpool, whose 
attachment to the principles of liberty 
are well known and deservedly re- 
spected, announces a new weckly 
publication, to be entitled The Liver- 
pool Freeman, with tis excellent 
motto, from Mr. Fox: 

“If to inform the people of England 
of their actual situation is to inflame 
them, the fault is in those who have 


brought them into that situation, and not 
in those who only tell them the truth.” 


It will partake of the character of a 
Magazine; Polrical Intelligence and 
Discussion wiil be the primary ob- 
jects: but, by compressing the events 
and reserving the space occupied with 
advertisements, a large portion of the 
paper will be appropriated to a greater 
variety of subjects, and to communi- 
cations of merit. It will be printed 
on a sheet of demy, in octavo pages. 


~— a 








Ovituary.—Rev. Jeremiah Joyce. 


As an addition to the slender means 
left in the hands of the people for re. 
Sisting ine flood of political COrTUpLiON 
we heartily wish Mr, Wright the 
success which his good intentions 
merit. 

In the press, Historical Relations 
of the Persecutions of the Protestant 
of Languedoc, by the Rev. Clement 
Perrot: prepared at the request of the 
Commitice of the Three Denomina. 
tions. 

a 

Mr. Boothroyd, who has just com. 
aleted his Hebrew Bible, has circu 
bated a quarto pamphiet, entitled Re. 
flections on the Authorised Version of 
the Holy Scriptures, with a Specimen 
of an Attempt to improve it, witha 
view to collect Subscribers for an im- 
roved Version, with Notes, iniended 
to be comprised in 2 or 3 vols. royal 
quarto. 
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THe Late Ma. Joyce.—By the friends 
of civil and religious liberty, and the advo- 
cates for freedom of enquiry, the death of 
the Rev. JeremiAn Joyce cannot be con- 
templated without deep interest and un- 
feigned regret. He was possessed of no 
ardinary sbare of merit as a man, ascholar, 
and a member of society. Ardent in tem- 
per, and unsophisticated in principle, he 
was always solicitous to promote the spread 
of truth, the love of liberty, and the in- 
terests of humanity. In every virtuous 
eause that came within the scope of his 
exertions, he was prompt and persevering. 
And it is not his least praise, that his 
heart, warm, generous, and open, was 
bighly susceptible of the friendly aud sym- 
pathetic affections; that he was active, 
zealous and unwearied in offices of kind- 
ness, and the great duties of benevolence. 
His faculties were all awake, and his mind 
constantly on the alert, full of energy, and 
fruitful of resource. His talents, highly 
respectable, were versatile and various, 
Distinguished by his attainments in phi- 
losophy and general literature, he possessed 
the peculiarly happy art of turning his ta- 
lenis account, by applying them to the 
purposes of general utility. With these 

heations, aided by great industry, in- 
ignble assiduity, and unremitting at- 
tention, he rendered eminent services to the 
rising generation, by the publication of se- 
veral useful works for their benefit and in- 
suction. Amongst these, his “ Stientific 


Dialogues’ hold a distinguished place; a 
work happily calculated to communicate 
knowledge to the youthful mind, and to 
illustrate and exemplify the principles of 
natural science im an easy and familiar 
manner. He had a kind of original apti- 
tude to the business of education; and was 
accordingly most usefully and bonoarably 
engaged in this arduous and important oe- 
cupation; having been entrusted with the 
education of several young persons of high 
rank and coudition. 

In all his engagements, it is due to the 
memory of Mr. Joyce to observe, that he 
was upright and strictly conscientious, 
actuated by a nice regard to the paret 
principles of probity and honour. Though 
he had lived among the great, he was ne 
respecter of persons ; he never forgot what 
was due to his own character; he never 
dissembled his sentiments, rere 
mised his principles, uor forfei 
dependence of bis own mind ; much less 
did he ever descend to the baseness of pet 
sonal adulation and servility. He was 
markable for a native frankness, simpheaity, 
and maniiness of mind, devoid of at, 
incapable of duplicity and disguise. 

Thus gified, thus endowed, the name of 
Mr. Joyce will live long in the 
of his friends—endeared, honoured, #4 
mented, He will ever be remembered bY 
thein with grateful respect and affection. 
And by the disinterested, the impartis 


and the uuprejadiced public, his merits 
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“Prietors, 
> F 1780, Mr. Sheridan came into 


be justly appreciated and highly estecmed, 
as long 4s uncorrupted , virtue, inflexible 
integrity, aad undeviating consistency ot 
character, shall continue to be held in 
poral estimatiyn. 

* Mr, Joyce was a very active and useful 
member of “ The Unitarian Society,”’ and 
had for a great number of years acted as its 
Secretary ; which office he had resigned but 
a very short time before his decease. ‘This 
worthy and excellent mau died at his house 
at Highgate, on Friday the 2ist of June.— 
Having dined from home on that day with 
some friends, amongst whom he conversed 
with bis usual frankness and cheerfulness 
of temper ; on Lis return to his family in 
the evening between nine and ten o'clock, 
he complained of pain im the stomach ; and, 
after he had lain on a sofa ior a little tine, 
in a dosing posture, Mrs, Joyce, on cuing 
near him,-soon made the awful discovery 
of the atfecting change which had already 
taken place. He had breathed his lust. 

Leeds, ' Tid. 





June 29, im the 78th year of his age, 
after a protracted suffering of near tive 
years under a severe pavalytic affection, 
Davin Wii.tams, Esq. Founder of the 
Literary Fund. The writings of this gen- 
‘theman were, as to several of them, on sub- 
jects so important, that we hope to be able 
tw take further notice of the Author, 





July 4. At his seat, Calgarth Park, 
Westiaoreland, at a very advanced age, 
Dr. Rictarp Watson, Bisbop of Liandut!, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and Arcideacon of 
Bly. Of the life and writings of this 
euinent man we hope to give some account 
ia 4 future Number, 





Saly 7. Ricnarp Brinstey SHERIDAN, 
Esq. ealy and justly celebrated for his 
t accomplishinepts, and especially 
bis dramatic genius, aud for more than 30 
years a member of the British Senate. 

He was born in 1751, at Quiléa, near 


Dublin, of a family long connected with 


the literary hisjory of Ireland. At years 
of age he was brought to England and 


_ placed at Harrow School, under the tui- 


tion of Dr. Sumner. He entered at the 
Middle Temple, but declined Being called 
fo the Bar, haying attached himself very 
early to classical aud dramatic literature. 
only 18 he engaged with a friend 

in translating from the Greek the Epistles 
Atistwas.. In 1775 he produced his 
play, Zhe Rivals, and the next year 


 CMmenced his long connection © with 


Lave ‘Theatre, as one of the Pro- 


é 


lament, Where, it is bit Justice to 
Fecollect, that he was generally found sap- 
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porting the great interests of civil and 
religious liberty. Soon as he had taken 
bis seat he distinguished himself by ani- 
madverting on the unconstitutional em- 
ploymeat of the military ducing the riots. 
The Regency and the Trial of Hastings 
afterwards called forth his shining taleats, 
His speeches on the latter occasion, espes 
cially that in Westminster Mall,  bave 
been applauded by all political parties. 
During the short periods in whieh My. 
Fox was Minister, Mr. Sheridan shared 
iu the administration, first as his private 
Secretary, and afterwards as Treasurer of 
the Navy. 

Sucu was the public life of this pos- 
sessor of many talents. We will not 
reverse the mecda! and describe a life 
Winch has been too justly represented as 
‘rather & Warning than an example ;"” 

* Nor draw his frailties /rom their dread 

abode,” 

Those who have been blessed with a 
more favoured, though less brilliant lot, 
and who possess 

** The single talent well employed,” 
let such be content and grateful. 





At Manchester, aged 82, Tuomas 
Henny, Ksq. President of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Manchester, } el- 
low of the Royal Society of London, and 
Member of several other learned Socicties 
beth in this country and abroad, As a 
practical and philosophical Chemist, he 
obtained a high and merited reputation. 
His contributions to that science, besides 
a smal! volume of Essays, and his Trans- 
lations of the carly Writings of Lavoisier, 
which be first introduced to the notice of 
the English public, cousist of Memoirs, 
dispersed through the Transactions of the 
various Societies to which he belonged, 
and relative to those parts of Chemistry 
that are purely scientific, aud to those 
which have reference tp the usefal arts. 
Ou & subject intimately connected with 
the suecess of the Cotton Manufacture 
(the employment of Mordaunts or Bases 
in Dyeing), Mr Henry was the first who 
thonght and wrote philosophically. in 
the Introduction of the new mode of 
Bleaching, which has worked an entire 
revolution in that art, and occasioned an 
incomparably quicker circulation of eapi- 
tal, he was ove of the earliest and most 
successful agents. In addition to the m- 
taimuiedts eohaected with his profession, 
he had cultivated, to no inconsiderable de- 

e, @ taste for the Fine Arts; bo had ac- 
quired a knowledge of historical events re- 
markable for its extent and accuracy; and 
be had derived, from reading and reflec- 
tion, opinions, to which he was steadily 
attached, on topics of political, 3 awe 
religious anquiry. ° Several years c 
retired from the practice-of Medicine, ia 
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which he had been exteusively engaged, 
with credit aud success, fox more than 
half a century; and, from delicate health, 
he bad long ceased to take an active 
share in the practical cultivation of sci- 
ence. But possessing, aluost unimpaired, 
bis faculties of memory and judgment, 
be coutinued to feel a lively imterest in 
the advancement of literature and phi- 
lesophy. Ketaiwing, also, in their full 
vigour, those kind affections of the heart 
that gave birth to the most estimable mo- 
ral conduct, and secured him the faithful 
attachment of his friends, he passed 
through along and serene old age, expe- 
hiencing little but its comforts and its ho- 


ee en —-- _—_ 
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Bathe and habitually thankful fop the 
essings with which Provid indulged 
hin, stint . 
July 13. At Aberdeen, in the 34th vear 
of his Episcopate, the Rt. Rer, JOHN Skin. 
NER, Primate of the Episcépal Church in 
Scotland. 
Lately, aged 75, Mr. H. D, SyMonps, 
many years an active and considerable book. 
seller in Paternoster-RKow; having 9 few 
years since retired in favour of Messrs, 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. In the com. 
mencement of the crusade against the 
French Revolution, he suffered four years 
imprisoument in Newgate, and paid a heavy 
fine for vending some political pamphlets, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Dissertations on Various Interesting 
Subjects, with a View to illustrate the 
Amiable and Moral Spirit of Christ’s Reli- 
gion, Bythe Rev. T. Watson. evo. 6s. 

Philosophie Eiyinology, or Kational 
Grammar. By James Gilchrist. 8vo. 5s, 

An Open and Fearless Avowal of the 
Unitarian Doctrine Recommended and En- 
forced: a Sermon preached before the 
Fricuds and Supporters of the Unitarian 
Fund, on Weduesday, dune 5th, 1816, 
By William Broadbent, Minister of the 
Unitarian Chapel at Warrington. 12mo., Is. 

Farewell Sermons of some of the most 
Eminent of the Nouconfermist Ministers 
in 1602, with an Historical and Biogra- 
phical Preface. 8vo. 11s. 

Essays io Rhyme, on Morals and Man- 
wers, Hy dane Taylor, Foolscap 8vo. és. 

Commentaries and Annotations on the 
Heiy Scriptures. By the Rev. John 
Hewlett, B.D. 5 vols. Bro. al. 

Tie Connection between the Sacred 
Writings and the Literature of the Jewish 
avd Heathen Authors. Ly Robert Gray, 
DP. D. Prebendary of Durbam and of Chi- 
chester. Sve. 128. 

Liberty, Civil and Religions. 
Rev, T. Bowdler, A. M. Sve. 3s. 

Sabstance of a Speech delivered in the 
Court of Common Council, on a Motion 
to address bis Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent to accede to the late Treaty con- 


By the 


—_ ° 


cluded between the Emperors of Russia 
and of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
By Mr. Favell. To which are added 
other Papers on the Subject of Peace, 
Svo. 2s. 

The Panegyric of the Late Samuel 
Whitbread, Esq. M. P. by the Rev, d, 
Whitehouse, formerly of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Orlings- 
bury, Northamptonshire. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

John Bull's Bible; or Memoirs of the 
Stewardship and Stewards of Jobn Bull's 
Manor of Great Albion, from the earliest 
‘1imes to the present. By Dewodocus 
Poplicola, 8vo. 9s. 

Baptism. 

Considerations on the Doctrine of Bap- 
tism and on Conversion, as connected 
with the subject of Baptismal Regenen- 
tion, and with the Legitimate Discharge 
of the Pastoral Function, (Reprinted 
from the Eclectic Review, May and Sine, 
1816.) 2s. 

A Brief Staterhent of the Natire of 
Baptism. By Robert Hardy, A. M. 64. 

Dr. Maut’s Sermon on Regen 
Vindicated from the Remarks of the Rev. 
VY. T. Biddulph. 1s. 6d. ' 

The Doctrine of the Church of Ei 
land upon the Efficacy of Baptism, Vindi- 
cated from Misrepresentation. By 
Laurence, LL. D. 8vo. 58. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Report of the Unitarian Fund is postponed till next month—the Intelligenet 
tur the present month being unusually extended, Tis- 
The letter fiom oar respectable Correspondent at Norwich respecting Dr. Jobe 
jor, aud the Accounts of Dudley Dauble Lecture and of the Meeting of the 7S" 


vive Unitarian Tract Society, came too late for insertion this month, The#® 
eo 10 en Number, with articles of Review “and other commanications 
ntely recear 





